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i An Uncle Remus Letter 5 


Sunday 22nd. 


EAR BILLY AND TOMMY: 
You'll have to put up with a letter between you this week. It was too hot to 
write this afternoon, and it's almost too hot now. We had a good rain and it is pleas- 
ant to sit on the porch, but I am under my lamp, and the flame seems to shed considerable 
heat. I enclose with this a cheque for $10. If you choose, and the teachers can spare two 
such charming young ladies, you may come home this week—say Saturday. But that is for 
the teachers to decide. 


If you are engaged in doing anything special or particular, then, of course, you'll not 
come, but if you are just hanging around, waiting for the 1st of June to come, why you— 
but wait! I am forgetting that Burdeene is to come with you on the 1st. Perhaps her aunt 
wont be willing for her to come with you before that date; consequently I'm sorry I said 
anything about it. But if our other daughter cam get off on Saturday, then all three may 
come, and we'll have her with us just that much longer. But your teacher is not to change 
any part of her programme just because of a thoughtless whim of mine. Please remember 
that. 


psi 


CC 


Brader took dinner here to-day, Charles came immediately after, and then, later Mr. 
Hartman and Mr. Harry Lewis came. But everything is quiet now, and we have no company 
except the old cow a-lowing in the pasture. The rain will be the life of the strawberries, and 
I think I can promise you several short-cakes. Again, to-day, we had strawberry cream, 
home-friz, and again I denied myself the privilege of making myself uncomfortable by eat- 
ing of it. Self-denial is a great thing, especially when it prevents one from sitting down 
in a yellow jacket's nest, or from handling a red-hot poker. Rufus continues to persist in 
going to the door with his breeches rolled up. 
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A stray rooster wandered into the lot to-day, and at once I had him put in the pen. 
Nobody would ever think, just to look at me, or would ever believe I was so serious-minded 
as to seize and appropriate a neighbor’s rooster in this off-hand way. If I’m found out, I'll 
say it is a joke. If not, I’ll—but wait! I started to say I'd put him in the dinner pot. But 
I'll not go as far as that. He's too old. I'll be neighborly this once, that is if Mama doesn’t 
want to make some chicken salad. 


In that case, I know how it will be. She'll say "Seef"— which is short for Josephus, 
though that never was and never can be my name—she’ll say, “Seef, I want to make some 
chicken salad. Mrs. So-and-so had some the other day; and I’m sure if she can have chicken 
salad, we can have it, too. I'll send her some just to show her she’s not the only one who 
can have chicken salad.” 


Then I'll reflect that maybe this stray fowl belongs to Mrs. So-and-so, and as she is to 
have a share in the spoils, I'll look wise and say, “Well, if you choose you may kill the 
rooster." So the deed will be done, and Mama will remember how obliging I was, and 
she'll remark—probably to the real owner of the rooster—'"My husband's the nicest man in 
the world; he let me kill his. rooster the other day to make some chicken salad." 


And the real owner will say: “Well, I'm sorry I didn't know about it; I'd have given 
him a good price for a rooster. We lost ours the other day; somebody stole him; and I 
don't want to buy just any kind of a rooster." 


Then Mama will remember for the first time about the rooster, and she'll come home crest- 
fallen and say: “Jowl!” (no Seef now!) “Jowl! I think you played me a mean trick about 
that rooster—I never did see such a man!” Then I'll lift up my voice and howl, and she'll 
add: “You don’t appreciate how a woman feels about such things. Of course you think it's 
funny. But TIl tell you now, there's no fun in it." 


GG 
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And so you see how we poor men are treated! Even our innocent jokes are misunder- 
stood. (Goodness knows! I hope that old rooster isn't too tough for anything!) 


vemm 


Evelyn is still at Lithia. He will return Tuesday, whether for good 
or not, I don't know; hough I think he’ll stay another week. Essie 
was writing to Lillian this afternoon, and no doubt she told her all the 
news. I can think of no more. Love to Burdeene and my best and 
kindest regards to the Sisters. 

Your loving : DADDY. 


The foregoing letter was written some years ago by Joel Chandler Harris 
to his two daughters, who were at boarding school in South Georgia 
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HORT as the time has 
S been since Theodore 
Roosevelt retired from 
the Presidency of the 
United States, his figure is al- 
ready assuming the propor- 
tions that will appear to the historian who will write about 
him in forty or fifty years from now, when the circum- 
stances which have made him an unpleasant personality to 
a certain few among his contemporaries will have disap- 
peared altogether from view. This fact is significant in 
more ways than one. It proves that Mr. Roosevelt's power 
as a statesman has been infinitely better appreciated by 
the common people than by many men who have lived in 
close contiguity with him, and have therefore been unable 
to see him in perspective; to see him as posterity will see 
him; that is to say, at a distance and in due harmony of character and conduct. 
To those who are familiar with the historian's ways and methods of looking 
at things, all this will appear trite; but it is not always that the historian's view is 
the one adopted by the contemporary critics of men who have cut a considerable 
figure in the affairs of the world, whether as statesmen or other; and this is the 
fact principally because the element of personal enmity or dislike is almost 
always present, and is a very difficult thing to overcome. It is worth our while, 
therefore, to make an effort at overcoming it, and to try to look at Theodore 
Roosevelt as we would look at him fifty years hence, when all the incongruities 
of his life and character will have been reduced and subordinated by the really 
harmonious lines and colors in his composition. 

That Theodore Roosevelt made history in more than one respect will be 
obvious to him who reads the present record, which publishes for the first time 
certain historical facts which throw a flood of light on a number of things that 
have been heretofore somewhat obscure to many; and that Theodore Roosevelt 
deserves a high place among the great innovators and reformers whose. names 
are always associated with epochs in human history, will be obvious to him who 
will devote a small part of his time to a careful consideration of a few of the 
things that Theodore Roosevelt actually accomplished. 

The foregoing paragraph may sound fulsome to those who do not approve 
of the things that Mr. Roosevelt did; and it may sound fulsome to those who 
are swayed by the personal feeling already adverted to. These and their kind 
may well be offended by what they may be pleased to call an eulogy of a living 
man; particularly of a living man whom they hate; although for my own part 
of it, I can see no difference between eulogia given to living men and those given 
to dead ones—unless it be in the hope, indulged by the eulogist, of securing for 
himself or his friends a reward for his fulsomeness. The present writer can say 
with a clean heart that he has no hope of that s 
kind, and that he does not expect a single jot 
of reward for what he is about to say, even 
granting that Mr. Roosevelt would be disposed 
to consider himself complimented by the writing, 
Which is by no means. a sure thing. If Mr. 
Roosevelt will be pleased with what I am going 
to say about him, well and good; he is most 
heartily welcome to all he can get out of it. 
And if there are those who will be offended be- 
cause they do not think that Mr. Roosevelt is as 
great.a hero as he is here made out to be, they 
will find that it is rather difficult to persuade 
their children and grandchildren to that effect. 

During the seven years that Mr. Roosevelt 
was President I made a deliberate study of him, 
—much the same as I would make of Napoleon 
or Grant or Lincoln or Jefferson Davis; that is 
to say, at a safe distance, without the handicap 
of a personal acquaintance; without ever having 
laid eyes on the subject of the study itself. I 
was not therefore influenced by the prejudices 
Which personal contact arouses—in one direction 
or another—and which weaken one’s clarity of 
perception. It is true that I had report of 
Mr. Roosevelt from men who were very well—if 
not intimately—acquainted with him, and who 
could be classified with his admirers, on the one 
hand, and with his harshest critics on the other. 
But neither of these two kinds of men, nor the 
Teports I heard them make, had the slightest 
effect on my judgment. On the contrary, some 
of these reports had an effect the opposite of 
that which was intended, because they stimulated 
inquiry into matters which turned out, on inves- 
tigation, to be of a nature the very opposite of 
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that which had been represented. This study of 
Mr. Roosevelt is therefore uninfluenced by preju- 
dice of any kind; and if it serve to place him before 
the world in a light which nobody has as yet even 
thought of throwing upon him, it will serve the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

Let us plunge at once into some of the history that Mr. Roosevelt made 
while he was President. Let us forget for the moment all about his heroism on 
the hill of San Juan; forget, in as far as we can, about the fuss he made as 
meditator between Russia and Japan; and forget as much as we can of other 
interesting and striking things that he, as President, did, or tried to do, and 
come at once to the real history of which he was the undisputed and mighty father. 

In the year 1902 the United States was oppressed with a disaster beside 
which the Hispano-American war was a trifle. The people of the United States 
were suffering from a coal famine at the approach of winter. Coal dealers were 
charging the poor, and the moderately well-to-do, and the rich, as much as 
twenty-five, and, in some cases, as much as fifty dollars a ton for coal. We were 
face to face with winter, and we could not get coal even when we were willing to 
pay a price for coal as high as the Egyptians were willing to pay for wheat 
during the seven lean years of Pharaoh. Coal was not to be had. The men whose 
work it was to dig coal did not think that they were being paid well enough for 
their labor, and the men who owned the coal mines did not wish to pay the 
diggers as much as the diggers thought their labor was worth. 'The diggers went 
on strike, and even the hardest skinners of flint among us felt that the diggers 
were half in the right. The people who suffered most from the coal famine did 
not approve of the course taken by the owners of the mines, and the affair in 
general was so bad that prayers were offered up in the churches for a settlement 
of the strike. 'The people presented long and earnest petitions to the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, and to the Senators from Pennsylvania, and finally to President 
Roosevelt, in which they appealed to 
him as *the only father the country 
had". An appeal such as this. was 
of sufficient force, or should have 
been of sufficient force, to move the 
heart of a stone man, had a stone 
man been occupying the President's , 
chair at that time. The people pit- 
eously besought him to do something. 

What did Theodore Roosevelt do? 

It was said at that time that: 
Theodore Roosevelt communicated 
with the coal people, or with the. 
people who controlled the coal peo- 
ple, sounding them on their desires, 
and that they replied that they were 
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absolutely competent to run their own business. The mine owners 
did not care to be interfered with by anybody. It was their 
own money, not Mr. Roosevelt’s, that was invested in the 
mines; they knew what they could do, and what they could 
not do, infinitely better than the Governor of Pennsylvania 
or Theodore Roosevelt, and they had no more desire to be dictated to by official 
persons than by their employes. 

Perhaps their point of view was not altogether unjustifiable. Perhaps the 


coal men were not as wicked as we thought them to be. We do not like people 


to interfere with us in our affairs. Especially in our business affairs. *Let us 
alone" has always been a strong maxim with the business man, and particularly 
with business men who have had a strike on their hands. Interfering with a man 
who has a strike on his hands is about as ungrateful a job as anybody could 
well care to undertake. In faet, it is very difficult even to write on this subject 
without giving offence to somebody; for those of us who c^ not belong to the 
employing classes belong to the unemployed class; and if the writer who under- 
takes to discuss the subject misses the Scylla of Labor on the one side of him, 
he is dead certain to plump right into the awful mouth of the Charybdis of Capital 
on the other. The employer, for his part if it, can see the thing in one way only; 
and the striker, on his own side, can see it in one way only. So that the outsider 
who interferes with peace proposals, in a case where peace, to be perfectly satis- 
factory, should consist in the total obliteration, without compromise, of the other 
side, is regarded by both sides alike as an interloper without excuse or palliation. 
Bearing these facts in mind, one can easily imagine how bold that man must be 
who will not only interfere in such a case, but interfere in the typical Rooseveltian 
way—which is to say, with a soft word—and a forty-pound Indian club in his 
right hand, slightly raised. 

And that is what Theodore Roosevelt did. 

. Now, while the whole world knows that he did it, the world does not know 
the details.of the magnificent situation he raised in his method of doing it; and it 
is a part of my design to save this bit of history for the use of succeeding gene- 
rations; for in fifty years from now this.same bit of history, and one other that 
was made by Mr. Roosevelt, will probably. be considered the most important his- 
tory that was made in the Twentieth Century. It will be considered important 
because it forms a precedent wholly new to, and in strong violation of, the Amer- 
ican industrial code; and because for the first time it reveals to us a President 
who does not think it outside the sphere of his duties to interfere with matters 
which thus far in the American code have been considered the inalienable rights 
of private citizens. 


Acted as President of the United States 


EFORE proceeding farther, it is necessary to preface this recital with a word 
or two abou. the authority on which it is made. The facts were told to me 
personally by a gentleman who was a visitor at the White House when they 

occurred. This gentleman is known from one end of the country to the other; 
he is and has been a foremost American business man, and was at one time.a 
high power in the Republican party. He is a rich man, and his reputation for 
veracity has never been questioned. I have seen him only a few times since he 
told me the story, and I do not know whether he would now be willing that his 
name be used in this connection. True, I have refrained from asking his per- 
mission to publish the facts, without the use of his name, for the reason that I 
was afraid he would request me to say nothing about them. The facts are too 
good, however, to bury, and I conceive it my duty to tell them, regardless of my 
informant's wishes. He would not deny them—I believe he is too honorable a 
man to do that—and I believe that he would be disposed to confirm them, if 
put to it, and if his financial interests would not be imperiled by doing so. But 
I will not tell his name until he gives me permission to tell it. 

Here is the story. When Mr. Roosevelt found that appeal to the mine owners 
was about as effective as praying for rain, he called in Mr. Root, the Secretary 
of War, and sent him to New York with this message to Pierpont Morgan: “If 
you do not settle this strike, I will." 

A very simple matter; softly, gently spoken; softly and perhaps even kindly 
spoken;—but with what an almighty club of Hercules in his hand! For we must 
not forget that when Theodore Roosevelt sent that message to Pierpont Morgan, 
Theodore Roosevelt was the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

What followed is more or less well known, although it is not half understood 
in its true bearings on the character of Theodore Roosevelt, and in its possible 
bearings on the destinies of this country in the matter of the great strikes that 
will no doubt come to us in time. 

A meeting was held at the White House, at which were present representa- 
tives of the labor unions and some of the largest coal people in the country. Was 
it not strange, was it not astoundingly strange, how quickly the coal capitalists 
became willing to treat with the laboring men; how suddenly they were converted 
from their unalterable position of a day or two before? Was it not astound- 
ing that these coal mine owners, who had but recently announced that they 
would brook interference from no power under Heaven—Mr. Baer had actually 
said in plain words that God had given him the coal mines and that he was 
responsible to nobody but God in his management of them—became at once, 
over night, as it seemed, so docile, so ready to listen to suggestions about their 
own business, and how to run it, from a party of half-baked “sociologists”, 
who were appointed to settle the strike, and who, for the most part, knew no 
more about coal-mining than they knew about Sanskrit Grammar? And that 
they were willing, furthermore, submissively to agree to arbitration—a thing 
which only the day previously they had contemptuously thrust aside as a thing 
wildly impossible and totally unjust? Was it not the strangest thing that 
had ever happened in the whole history of mining, from Jubal Cain or his 
contemporaries down? 

The strike was settled—not very satisfactorily, it would appear, to either 
side; but in a way, nevertheless, which brought an abundance of coal into the 
homes of the American people. 

Theodore Roosevelt settled that strike not as. Theodore Roosevelt but as 
President. The documents in the case are all to be seen to this day, and they 
are issued from “Theodore Roosevelt, President". And if it be contended— 
and it was actually so contended—that Mr. Roosevelt was acting as an indi- 
vidual citizen, and not as President, would not this contention imply that 
Theodore Roosevelt, the individual, was greater than the office which he filled? 
All this, of course, is absurd. He was not greater than his office. He could 
not force a settlement of a coal strike to-day. In short, he has no club in 
his hand, and we are not, furthermore, concerned with him as an individual 
citizen. We are looking at him in perspective; and he is personally 
interesting to us only in so far as his personal character was tangential 
with the powerful office he held. 

The skeptic, in his sarcasm, will say that Mr. Roose- 
velt did what he did, in that coal strike, for political rea- 
sons. A national election was soon to be held and it 
was needful that he should keep his eye on the political 
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complexion of his congress. It was needful, too, that he should 
keep his eye on the Presidential election which was to have been 
held two years thence; needful that he remember that in 
two years thence he would be asking the people for their 
votes. And if he wielded his big stick for this super- 
ficial, small and unheroic purpose, should not this fact deprive him of much 
of the glory as a history-maker with which he might otherwise be draped? 

These questions have nothing to do with the case. Maybe it is a fact 
that he did it for political reasons. Maybe political reasons had nothing to do 
with it. And, indeed, if he did it for political reasons, the performance is all the 
more astounding. Let us consider for a moment the real nature of the thing 
he did, in order to be able to understand the foundations on which the historian 
of the future will ground his opinion that Theodore Roosevelt was the greatest 
of the Presidents up to his own time. 

When a strong man does something that would be quite impossible for an 
ordinary man to. do, the performance, to those who have not themselves attempted 
a similar one, loses in a high degree its appearance of difficulty. We measure the 
excellence of all performances by comparing them with what we ourselves can 
do in the same line when we try. Until we ourselves try to do the thing, we 
can have no real conception of its difficulty. Nobody can so well appreciate the 
piano-playing of a Paderewski as the person who has conscientiously tried to 
play on the piano himself. Let him who would truly measure the strength of 
the genius of Shakespeare attempt to write a play like “Hamlet”, Let him who 
would realize the marvelous power of the mind of Charles Darwin take up the 
study of zoology, and attempt to do a little research work on his own account. 
And let those who are disposed to carp at Theodore Roosevelt imagine, if they 
can, that they themselves had been in the seat of Theodore Roosevelt when the 
nation called upon him to settle the coal strike. 

What would such people have done, I wonder? Would they have done what 
Theodore Roosevelt did—or what? It may look simple enough, now that it is 
done, and has passed into history. But was it such a very simple matter at the 
time it was put up to him? How many men are there in this country who would 
have done it, even if they wanted the votes of the people in the very worst way? 
How many men would, in the circumstances in which Theodore Roosevelt found 
himself, have considered themselves wise politicians to do as he did? If he did it 
for votes, or for any other political calculation, it must be said of him that he is 
the greatest politician since Cæsar. But all this is idle supposition. He did not 
do it for votes. He did it because it was the only way in which the coal strike 
could be settled with even the slightest particle of fairness to the strikers them- 
selves. He did it because he was a strong man confronted with a difficulty that 
only a strong man could handle. And he did it because there was only one way 
in which a strong man could handle it. He struck, and he struck hard. 

But there is another aspect to this thing, and an aspect which nobody seems to 
have.thought of at all, unless it be the members of the Supreme Court and the 
coal barons and their friends themselves. This aspect presents Theodore Roose- 
velt to our view as á man ‘who cares very little whether the Constitution. holds 
together or not; as that kind of a man, or as a man who believes that the Con- 
stitution is a piece of dead timber which need not be figured on in the matter 
of governing the country. 

We hear so much about the Constitution that we are apt, in our absent- 
minded moments, to think that the‘ Constitution is a real thing and not a dream. 
We are apt to imagine that this government is a federation, working under the 
Constitution, and not an empire working under something which is certainly not 


-the Constitution, whatever else it may be. Superstitions linger with us so long 


that the fact which was primarily at the bottom of them may have long since 
passed away, while we are still in the belief that the fact is there, alive and mov- 
ing. We always seem to forget that with the surrender of Lee at Appomattox the 
United States essentially changed its form of government, and passed from a fed- 
eration to an empire. It is wholly beside the question whether we are better off 
now, under the empire, than we were under the federation. The point I wish to 

make is simply this, that the Constitution, when real things are doing—things in 
which the people have a real and lively interest—does not have the force of a 
boy's bean-shooter; and that in the hands of men like Lincoln and Roosevelt, it 
is tossed aside as an idle thing, not to be considered for a moment. It is doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Roosevelt, when he sent Mr. Root to New York, had the slightest 
notion that there was such a thing as the Constitution in existence. It is doubtful 
whether he would have considered it even if he had remembered that there was. 
But let us examine the attitude he was in when he sent to New York on that errand 
his Secretary of War. 


No Such Power Granted by the Constitution 


F YOU read the Constitution carefully-—one moment, if you please; I am not 
asking anybody to read the Constitution at all; not even carelessly; it would 
be useless to do so, for nobody would take the advice. Nobody cares to read 

the Constitution in any manner whatever; and yet—if you read the Constitution 
carefully, you will not find there that the President is given power to carry on 
diplomatic negotiations with a private person; power to send ambassadors to 
private persons with an alternative; and to send them to citizens who are abso- 
lutely within their rights as guaranteed them by the Constitution itself. 

Does the Constitution give to an American citizen the right to say for himself 
whether he will pay two or ten dollars a day to his employes? Does the Consti- 
tution say that the obligation of contract shall be impaired? Does the Constitu- 
tion give the President the power to use his office to coerce business men into con- 
tracts with their employes, and into contracts which, to the coerced parties, appear 
unfair, and which they do not wish to make? Does it give him the power of say- 
ing to any business man, “If you do not settle this strike, I will"? Did the 
"fathers" intend that the almighty power of the President should be used as an 
Indian club, or a big stick, on business men to compel them to settle a strike of 
their employes in any manner except that which pleased themselves under the open, 
equal law of the land? If there is a provision in the Constitution which, by the 
hardest kind of twisting and tort, can be tortured into that kind of an interpreta- 
tion, it would be useful to know where and what it is. 

Such is the way that a business man (and the Supreme Court) might look at 
it. Such is the legal and real constitutional way of looking at it. But that is not 
the way Theodore Roosevelt looked at it. It is not the way the people look at it, 
and the people do not seem to know or to care whether the Constitution says that 
it is right or not. 

There is still another aspect to the sending of Mr. Root to New York which 
deserves a word or two of consideration. Who and what is Pierpont Morgan, or 

any other person like him—for in this case it fell out by accident that Mr. 
Morgan was the private person concerned—that the President of the United 
States should send to him an ambassador with an alternative? 
Is Morgan a Count Palatine, or a Prince, or a King, or a 
sovereign of any other kind, that the President should send 
to him in this way, and consult with him before proceeding — 
to use his power to do something which he (the President) 
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evidently believed he had a right to do? What is the real meaning of this message 
to Pierpont Morgan? If Theodore Roosevelt was sure he was right, why did he 
not go ahead and settle the strike in his own way, without sending to "Morgan, 
since he was determined to do so in any event? Has the 
entire occurrence—the sending to Morgan, the subsequent 
calling together at the White House of the contending parties 
in the strike, the appointment of the Commission which was 
to arbitrate the strike, and the rest of it—has all this a deeper 
meaning for the American people? And in case that there 
should be another strike of similar proportions and import- 
ance, will the man who will then be President be expected to 
settle it in a similar way? And if he should be too weak to 
settle it in that way—if he should fall back on the Constitu- 
tion and the sacred right of contract—what are the people 
going to do to him, and how is the strike going to be settled, 
since that was the only possible way to settle it in Roose- 
velts time, Constitution or no Constitution? 

' It is interesting to speculate on what would have hap- 
pened had Julius Cesar refrained from going to the meeting 
of the Senate on the day when the conspirators fell upon him 
and despatched him. It is interesting to speculate on what 
would have happened in a thousand and one other con- 
tingencies of the world’s history. And it is just as 
interesting to speculate on what would have happened 
had the coal people refused to be intimidated by the 
big stick, and had stood on their legal (if not moral) 
rights in the little matter of settling a strike of their 
private employes according to their own desires. It is 
doubly interesting, because it is possible that we may 
have another coal strike, or other strike of equal mag- 
nitude in some other industry, or in all industries to- 
gether, the day after to-morrow, and that this very 
question will come up again with all the force it had 
when Theodore Roosevelt used the soft word and 
the big stick with such intensely gratifying results to 
the people. If the coal barons had said that they could 
not see it from Mr. Roosevelt’s point of view, what 
would Mr. Roosevelt have done? There he was, on 
the throne, we may say, with all sorts of power in his hands; with the power, 
among others, of sending a military force to the coal mines with orders as he saw 
fit, to do as he saw fit, in any manner he pleased, and whenever he pleased. He 
had command of the army, and the army would probably have done as he would 


WO enterprising Frenchmen, Dr. 
: Regnault and M. Farnand Ma- 
gade, have recently excited in- 
terest in the question of what 
geniuses eat and drink by addressing it 
to a number of French painters, writers, 
musicians, etc. Their replies are pub- 
lished in La Revue, and do not differ 
from those that might have been re- 
ceived from the same number of arti- 
sans. But if Regnault and Magade had 
made their enquiries broad enough to 
cover the domestic habits of these ge- 
niuses, and had addressed them to their 
respective families, instead of to the 
great men themselves, the answers would 
have been even more interesting, not to 
say sensational. For there is probably no other animal in the world with such 
erratic and incredible living habits as the genius. He is invariably some kind of 
private outlaw in the family. 

Apparently, he is a sort of congenital error at the other extreme from that 
of the idiot, and he shows alien qualities that make him a stranger even to his 
intimates. His gift consists in the extraordinary possession of one or more facul- 
ties very much at the expense of the rest of his being. His sanity is of the stars 
rather than of the earth, and his personal attractions in company are generally 
Curiously charming fallacies of manner and mind that represent his ideal of him- 
self rather than his real character. He may not have any character at all, only a 
“temerament”, an emotional ba- 
rometer by which his life is or- 
derd up and down. Or, if he has 
a character, that is, a permanent 
personality, it is apt to be exas- 
perating, like Carlyle's. And even 
if he is amiable, he is sure to be 
selfish, because that extraordinary 
possession of his faculty, already 
referred to, means a power of 
Concentration that may at any 
time exclude every other obli- 
gation. 

j Let him get a divine inspira- 
tion and he instinctively becomes 
unfit for ordinary human rela- 
tionships. How many of the great 
poets besides Milton were other- 
wise very disagreeable, or ego- 
tistical, or dangerous persons? A 
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have told it to do. Would he have taken possession of the mines, and have gone. 
into the coal business himself, until the coal people would have come to their 
senses, and have realized that the Constitution, with all that in it was, was & 
dream as thin as moonshine? It is somewhat hard to imag- 
ine him as doing anything else. 

Of course, he would have done something. He was 
not blufüng when he said that he would settle the coal 
strike, and if there were any other way of doing it, and 
making good, it is very difficult to say just what it could 
be. At the same time, it is entirely possible that 'Theodore 
Roosevelt, who had the amazing originality to send an 
ambassador to Pierpont Morgan, might have been able to 
originate an entirely new method of settling a coal strike, 
leaving the army out of it altogether. 


The Significance of the Act 


B" let us come back to the main question, and ask 
ourselves if the sending. of an ambassador to a man 
like Pierpont Morgan has any deep significance for 
the American people; if the settlement of the coal strike by 
Mr. Roosevelt, in the peculiar way he did it, discloses a 
deep-seated change in the structure of American in- 
dustrial life and in American methods of government. 

The answer to these interesting questions is un- 
qualifiedly, Yes. 

The sending of an ambassador to Morgan, the set- 
tlement of a labor strike in the ewecutive palace of the 
National Government, is a fact so stupendously great 
that it is exceedingly difficult for us, who are now 
here and living in the midst of these things, to see the 
meaning of that fact in all its overpowering propor- 
tions, with all its colossal outlines looming so high 
above us that we cannot distinguish the figure itself 
for the stuff out of which it is made. 

The significance of that fact is this, that in the 
settlement of the coal strike—and in one or two other 
pieces of history made by 'Theodore Roosevelt—the 
first battles were fought between the industrial rulers 

of the country and the power of the people—who are their industrial subjects 
—as concentrated in an individual man sitting in the executive palace as the 
representative of the people, who put him there. 
(To Be Concluded) 
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certain very able unscrupulousness is 
often a part of their great faculty. 
Wagner had the inspiration for his 
opera from the wrong lady; Goethe was 
inhuman in his experiments with love for 
the sake of his art. And it turns out 
that Ibsen, of our own times, was only 
less so. To be sure, there have been 
many notable exceptions to this rule, 
morally, but there never was a genius 
who was not born indigent in some 
sense, a dependent upon those about 
him, or incapable of living with them 
as if he were only partially competent 
as a human in relation to other humans. 

The rest of us have this world in 
common, but the genius is bred upon h 
some foreign planet, and he is married most, therefore, to his own mind. He 
requires solitude for development, and companionship only as a monetary relaxa- 
tion. He must have a wife who will provide him with a thinking orbit all to 
himself, and he is most happy when he is in a remote intellectual state that must 
not be disturbed. Thus, however much he may shine for an hour or an evening 
in society, as a family man he is by nature a failure, an obstruction, a whimsical 
nerve-center about which there must be constant adjustments and re-adjustments. 
Yet, no creature is more dependent upon his own kin and kind for marked atten- 
tion, love and adulation. Without these, his gift faints within him like a frail 
lady in distress. And the situation is complicated by the genius’s pioneer dis- 
position to get himself born in 
any walk of life. 

We may breed men of talent 
and great ability, but a man with 
the divine fire is never fore- 
ordained by man, but by God. 
And no one knows beforehand 
where, nor of what parentage he 
will spring. He will choose any 
man—save perhaps a prince—for 
a father, and any woman for a 
mother. And this is how the 
trouble begins. Nothing is re- 
garded with more apprehension 
in a well-ordered family, that has 
plodded on dully and respectably 
for generations, than the advent 
of a queer-acting, vision-seeing 
child that partakes, at random, 
of the best and worst in human 
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nature and displays angelic inspira- 
tions between times. And the stories 
of what youthful geniuses have en- 
dured from their commonplace pa- 
rents are certainly distressing; but the 
amazement and alarm of these poor 
souls who have unintentionally pro- 
. jected a prodigy into the world are 
also deserving of attention and sym- 
pathy. — 
^. We cannot-blame William Blake's 
father for chastising him when he pro- 
fessed to have seen a tree full of 
angels. 'The old gentleman was not 
expecting to rear.a mystic who would 
. affirm later on with equal emphasis that he saw God .Almighty stick His head in 
at the door, but a normal truth-telling man, and he: did. not understand the poetic 
imagination back of such visions. And these efforts of the parents of many great 
geniuses to correct what appeared to them flaws in the moral nature of their off- 
spring are all the more pathetic because they have gone down in history as the 
persecutors of talent in their own flesh and blood. 

Years ago, a little peevish, red-haired boy-baby was born in a Southern 
family, distinguished for industry, God-fearingness and other sound virtues. . The 
child had- tendencies which the unhappy-parents mistook for the worst. He was 
conscientious in idleness, he refused to fear God, and nothing could restrict a cer- 
tain lawlessness of his mind and spirit. He was intelligent, but not acquisitive 
in any direction that common sense ‘takes; and’ his eccentricities produced the im- 
pression of idiocy upon strangers. When he graduated from the University he had 
not learned to tie his own shoe-strings, and still preferred to “go bare-footed”. 

The following year he resigned a lucrative position because he declared that 
the scenery depressed him, and withdrew to a goat ranch in the far West, where 
he-lived happily upon thirty cents per week and the invigorating air. His long 
suffering family were disconcerted and indignant. But no one suspected the ex- 
planation of his queer behavior until within the last year. He married for the 
same reason that he resigned the lucrative position, declaring that it depressed 
him to be so much alone. His wife found all his clothes and books inlaid, so to 
speak, with copies of verses as full of keen wild notes as if Pan himself had 
whistled them upon his reed flute. She sent samples of it to Harper's, The Cen- 
tury, Outing and other magazines, where it was at once accepted with praise 
that astonished the author, who had never thought of offering it for publica- 
tion. Now he eats raw oats and indulges in all manner of lofty quackeries to 
the delight of his relieved relatives, who have at last defined him as a poet, 


And this is how some geniuses look to just ordinary folks- 


a creature responsible only for his 
hexameters. 

All this concerns the geniuses who 
prove their gifts, but what shall we 
say of those who do not, who miss the 
laurel wreath by some fraction of 
the sense of proportion and win only 
the fool's cap and bells instead? 

“F am a bright star revolving in 
the dust!" exclaimed a crank to his 
family, and that mixed metaphor ex- 
plained his failure, a lack of taste, or 
the sense of fitness, of humor to see 
himself, with only sparks of foolish 
eloquence illuminating his . windy 
darkness. Such people -have~all the- peculiarities of genius, and they must be 
borne with upon: the same principle. 

The man who insists: upon inventing a flying. machine must be humored by 
his family no less because they know: the task is impossible for him to accom- 
plish. And how many writers do we know who devote their lives to the pro- 
duction of stories and dramas not one of which ever has or ever will be accepted? 
Yet they sustain a pathetically honorable relation to their respective families. We 
always refer to them as “our cousin, who writes, you know". Nothing could be 
more insulting than: to ask such a one where he publishes. With him the art of 
composition is too poignantly delicate to be subjected to this mercenary test. 

And the little fellow who is too sensitive to work—either with his head or 
his hands: at any profitable employment, but cultivates the melancholy gage and 
writes doggerel verse—may really have the poetic temperament, without the divine 
gift, and he needs the same patience in his relations and friends. There is not 
conceivably a more pathetic class of beings—except possibly they who encourage 
and bear with them—for nothing can disillusion them concerning their imaginary 
gift. If they have failed, they maintain to the last that it was a lack of under- 
standing and capacity to appreciate in a hard-headed, indelicate public. 

So, when all is said, it amounts to this: that the geniuses and the quack- 
geniuses have suffered. They have been starved, derided, persecuted. But the 
rest of us who are not geniuses have also suffered, and with exemplary good na- 
ture once we are enlightened enough to understand that our victim is either a 
genius, or a fool with a genius temperament. We bear with the childishness of 
both with singular cheerfulness. We grant forgiveness for transgressions in a 
gifted man that we do not tolerate in others. And when he is dead, we are willing 
to raise a monument to his memory, which is more than we would do for any 
duller man, however far he surpasses the genius in virtues. 


A Flag of Truce 


HE fire- 
; light, leap- 
ing redly 


on his wide, 
hospitably built 
hearth, matched the 
equally hot fire 
burning in his heart 
as he let his fingers 
slip lovingly along 
_the smooth barrel 
of his automatic 
revolver, counting 
aloud the number 
of bullets he could 
pump into John 
Wilson's body be- 
fore any possibil- 
ity of retaliation. 

How sweet it 

would be to see 
him stagger and 
fall; to see his 
taunting mouth, 
with its slightly 
cynical curve, 
rubbed into the 
dust! Hate was 
certainly a very ab- 
sorbing business. It 
seemed to Seab En- 
derlin that none of 
his other affairs 
compared, in importance, with wiping Wilson off the earth. The idea did not 
involve disagreeable consequences which usually follow in civilized spots. This 
particular country was sparcely settled, and the sheriff, being a man of toler- 
ance, and rather fat, preferred to let personal differences adjust themselves. It 
was the openly expressed opinion of the country that when two men got to 
loathing each other sincerely it was decidedly to the interest and harmony of 
the community to let them “have it out” and one, or both, depart on that long 
trail that ends in shadows. 

So, being quite untroubled by that sometimes intrusive meddler, the Law, 
Enderlin rubbed his pistol and oiled it plentifully; for now and then the best 
mechanism will work slowly, and when seconds mean lives this really will 
not do. 

The day was very-chilly; rains were flooding down and. the rawness. of the 
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air made Enderlin surly, in spite of his fire. He listened resentfully to the in- 
terminable plash of the drops and when the *squash, squash" of approaching 
footsteps added themselves to the rain, he grew more surly still. 

To a heavy knock he answered a reluctant “Come in", and then almost dropped 
his revolver in his astonishment over his wholly unexpected guest. For there 
squared into the door the broad shoulders of John Wilson, and John Wilson's 
rugged face looked directly into that of Enderlin. 

Instantly, Enderlin's pistol leapt to a steady and ominous bead on Wilson's 
chest; the latter smiled grimly, and said quietly, 

“Put 'er up, Enderlin—I'm come with a flag of truce.” 

*A flag or truce, blast you!" shouted the enraged Enderlin, *what you doin' 
with a flag of truce in my house?. The cursed impudence of you! I guess that's | 
it in your hand, eh? By hell—it's a sunbonnet!” 

Wilson, apparently having quite forgotten the revolver, came forward and 
laid the sunbonnet on the table. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s what it is. It's Emma May’s little old bonnet." 

Enderlin's gaze deflected to the small, frilly, white thing—he knew it be- 
longed to Wilson's only child, Emma May, a small girl of seven. Wilson was 
a widower and Emma May ruled him with a rod of joy and caprice. 

The sunbonnet looked amazingly little and queer, lying between these two 
husky giants, both pioneer farmers and hunters, men of moods which were often 
as burning as molten iron can be. 

It was a pure white sunbonnet;.but. much dampened by rain, and Wilson . 
had crushed it up rather mussily in his big hand. Enderlin shot a sideways 
gaze at it. 

"What in thunder you bring that here for?" he demanded, sharply. *Ef you 
wanted a flag er truce, seems like a pillow case would 'er done better!” 

"I hadn't no time to get nothin’ bigger. Emma May, she's gone!” 

"Gone?" repeated Enderlin, suspiciously. * Aint nobody stoled her, I guess. 
ipi. spoilt brat in these parts. I know J wouldn't have her to black my 
shoes." 

Wilson paid no attention to the taunt; but began speaking very rapidly. 

"This morning I was away. I have to leave her alone more than I want 
to; but of course nobody would hurt her. She's small of her age, but awful 
strong. An’ she unmoored my boat from the willow, where I had it chained, 
and crawled in and let the current carry her down river. I’m believin', and 
hopin’, she turned it into Goat Island~she could easy do that; because the cur- 
rent inclines that way, and she can row a little; even if the oars is too big 
for her." 

“Goat Island!” ejaculated Enderlin. Then he added, roughly, “That ole 
grizzly, that Jones’ wife scalded, has took up over there. I been aimin’ to git 
him.” 

Wilson swallowed something hard; then went on as rapidly as before. 

“Well, when I got back I found there’d been a cloud burst up river, some- 
wheres—for the current’s fairly ragin”. 

“I knew. no one man. could work agin it—so-I went. to the cross roads and: 


found a lot of fellows there. I had a 
boat—borrowed it from old Jepthy— 
and I never hesitated but I'd get a 
man. But when I ast 'em—the blamed 
cowards turned all colors. This "un 
wouldn't fer this reason; that "un fer 
another. ‘Then they all hollered it was 
suicide, scurcely any chance for a 
rower." 

Enderlin recovered himself; some- 
how that queer little white sunbonnet, 
belonging to the worst spoiled brat in 
the settlement, had taken him alto- 
gether aback. 

"*"What you tell me. all this for?" 
he thundered. “Think I'm goin’ to 
sympathize—do ye?” 

"Don't care about your sympathy," 
said Wilson, curtly, “I’ve come for 
you." 

"Come for me! Come for me?" 
sputtered Enderlin. His gun rose 
higher -and planted its line of mark be- 
tween Wilson’s eyes. 

“Never mind that!" said Wilson, 
impatiently, quite as though feuds had 
ceased to seem even real, *I aint got 
no weapon of any kind—search me if 
you like." 

Enderlin's pistol fell. 

"And I've come for you," repeated 
the father. *Aint no time to lose. Ef 
I git drowned, youre to fight on an’ 
git her an’ save her—mebbe we'll both 
make it all right. I said to them white 
livered spawn at the store, I knowed 
of one man in the community." 

“Well—I’ll be—" mumbled Ender- 
lin, fiercely. Again his glance faltered 
uneasily to the crumpled white sunbon- 
net of the very bad brat, “Damn!” he 
exploded, volcanically. 

“So, I've come for you," repeated 
Wilson, curtly. 


* * * E * x * * 


VER on Goat Island two pic- 
nickers were soaking in the worst 
down-pour they had ever ex- 

perienced. The scalded bear still 
smarted from his recent burns; he sat 
sulkily on a little hummock and licked 
his sides, growling because, not being 
a man, he could not swear. 

Over on the other side of the ab- 
breviated island “the worst spoiled 
brat” sat hunched up under a tree; 
trying to believe she was glad she had 
come, and wondering if she could pos- 
sibly feel any lonesomer. She could 
see her boat, made fast by her preco- 
cious skill to a tree, tossing and strain- 
ing on the river, as it rushed by yellow 
and menacing. Goat Island, and the 
whole universe, seemed so with — 
rain. She had brought her Rm waterproof and had clad herself in it; but 
the fire she had tried to make would not burn, her little lunch had melted into 
paste, and presently two great tears rolled out of her eyes. . 

"I mustn't cry!” she muttered, “PIL make things wetter "n ever, if I do. 

A reasonable thought; but, like all reason, not of much avail against mere 
feelings. She could not help knowing that Daddy might be away until dark— 
and then he could not hunt for her—and even if he hunted nobody knew where 
she had gone; for she did not know old Jeptha had seen her in her boat before 
the cloud burst “up river" and had called vainly to her. The old man, suppos- 
ing her father permitted her to use the boat alone, had merely turned away with 
a shrug at “the way Wilson let that kid rampage alone." 

But now Emma May heard a strange puffing, grunting and snorting. She 
jumped to her feet, thinking it was some delightful, if hard-breathing, rescuer, 
and she faced five feet of scalded bear walking on its hind legs! i 

The bear stopped and stood there, swaying a little—the small girl's eyes 
dilated with horror. This, then, was the sequence of not being good! Many 
times she had heard outraged matrons in the village proclaim that children who 
were not good, who didn't mind, would eventually be eaten by bears. This 
prophecy was, in her own person, to be realized. She stood frozen with terror; 


then her paralyzed larynx recovered itself—she gave a shrill, ear-piercing scream., 


The bear dropped on his four legs. Surely, only recently, he had heard 
Just such a sound as that! Emma May screamed again. Then the bear re- 
membered. Creatures who made those shrill sounds spit hot water at you— 
scalding water that soaked and burned and blistered. 

He gave another snort, which Emma May not unnaturally took for her 
death sentence, and then, wheeling clumsily, he blundered away and sat him down 
Once more on the river bank, licked his burnt sides and puffed and grunted un- 
happily to himself. 

Emma May, in the rush of her gratitude, remembered all she had heard 
in her recent, ‘and first, attendance at the settlement Sunday school. She fell 
on her knees and addressed the watery skies. ^ 

"Oh, God!" she cried, *I thank Thee for runnin' that bear off! I don't 
Want to be er angel yet, Lord; 'cause its too painful to be et by bears; but 
I will Shorely be good all my life on if you will only take away the rain, too ! 

As she hopefully offered this trade to the Almighty, she felt as if the rain 
must cease immediately. It failed to do so and she felt her thankfulness for 
the retreat of the bear diminish as the hours passed on. 

"I aint afraid of no nasty ole bear!" she sobbed suddenly, the long re- 
Strained tears giving way, *an' I will cry all I want, an’ make things as wet as 

damn please!” But this defiance also passed; no mood of any mortal being 
Stable; then panic came, and she screamed in a perfect frenzy of loneliness for 
“Daddy, Daddy, Daddy!" And out of the rain, the mist, and the angry churn- 
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His gun rose higher and planted its line of mark between Wilson’s eyes 


ing currents Daddy’s voice answered her, and Daddy’s boat came. He and a 
companion (whom she perceived to be Enderlin) beached, with no little difficulty, 
their boat and came on shore. 

Emma May flew to her father and was nearly smothered in his embraces. 

"I knowed you'd come!” she shrilled, joyfully. 

Her father crushed her to his breast until she squealed; then he set her 
down and said angrily, ° 

“You ought to be spanked hard—you wretched little imp!” 

Emma May grinned radiantly and suddenly she wheeled and thrust a small 
wet hand into one of Enderlin’s great paws. 

"Aint Daddy horrid?” she demanded. “I’m goin’ to row back with you!” 

Enderlin glared down at her, and she turned up to him an elfin, exquisite, 
laughing face; though her little body was shivering. As she looked fearlessly 
up at her father’s enemy, the magic of her eerie glance possessed Enderlin 
so that he gazed at her in amazement; then he said roughly: 

“I wonder a bar aint eat you!” 

"One did come," said Emma May, carelessly, *but God and me, we run 
him off." 

"Don't tell no lies, Emma May!” said her father, sternly. 

“Taint no lie," said Emma May, serenely. “You kin find him ef you hunt— 
and thar's part of his tracks yit—But I’m freezin. Do let's git back!” 

Placidly confident, she let herself be put on the boat's bottom between the 
two rowers. Wrapped warmly in a quilt her father had brought, she never 
dreamed of the jeopardy they three faced, of the bitter, merciless fight the river 
made to dispute their passage to the friendly home shore. Only two such men 
could have done it; one frantic with fear for his child, one full of a strange con- 
temptuous amazement at his own pliability. 

* * * * x * x* * * * * * 


HEN Enderlin once more sat by his own fire, warmed by its rays as he 
tossed off a glass of mellow whisky, he marveled and marveled over 
himself and what he had done. 

"Damme, I’d ought to have let the brat drown!” he muttered. “That would 
'er got next to him! Oh, that would 'er been an orful good revenge !” 

Then he reached out his hand and shyly took up the flag of truce, the for- 
gotten, rumpled, little white sunbonnet. He fingered it, and then, from between 
the fluted ruffles, a child's face seemed to spring eerie, exquisite, laughing; and 
a little wet hand seemed to tremble in his own. 

"Curse his infernal impudence!” he growled. “Yes, Pd ought to have let 
the little brat drown!” And then, slowly, absently, yet with a lingering en- 
joyment in the touch, he raised the bonnet of the little brat to his cheek and 
rubbed it against his hairy face; as though there lingered on the white head- 
gear the magic possibility of a child’s kiss. 
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A Promoted Dog Fig 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES NELSON LANDON 


HAVEN’T the ghost of a 
I show!” wailed Jimmy 
Hartman. “When Harvey 
Markley wants to call on 
Miss Asherton he saunters over 
on the next lawn, sits down at 
the side of her hammock and talks himself plumb empty of language. He's always 
there, confound him! or else his father is up on the porch, smoking with the 
Colonel and stroking that beastly Markley dog. The two families are entirely 
too close to give me any chance at the girl. Now, Sharp, what am I to do?” 

Mr. Bertram Sharp popped a peppermint lozenge in his mouth, cocked his 
feet up on the porch rail and, for the next five minutes, silently surveyed the 
landscape between the “V” of his two slippers. 

“Markley and Asherton practically own the Gas and Electric Company,” he 
observed at last, having disposed of the lozenge. 

“Nine-tenths of it," replied Jimmy. “They say the directors’ and stock- 
holders’ meetings are a joke. Colonel Asherton makes a motion, Mr. Markley 
seconds it, and that's all there is to it. The others might as well be deaf, dumb 
and paralyzed. The real meetings take place on the Colonel’s porch while I'm 
trying to get in a word edgewise with Ruth. But that's not telling me what to 
do, old man. How am I to get the girl?" 

Mr. Sharp disposed of another lozenge in irritating silence. 

*Buy Colonel Asherton a dog," was the finally resulting advice. 

*A what?" gasped Jimmy. 

*Buy the Colonel a dog—a nice, strong, quarrelsome dog." 

It took Jimmy some time to see the force of this simple suggestion, but when 
the light finally dawned on him it was blinding. 

“Great!” he cried. “PI do it to-day, and if I get the girl—” 

“Not too fast!" cautioned the other. “Wait a couple of weeks. If you've 
noticed, Markley and Asherton never take their summer trips at the same time. 
They can't leave the Gas and Electric to itself that long. The Markleys, I happen 
to know, are to go away first, this year, and will stay six weeks. When they return 
the Ashertons will go away for the same length of time. Three months is enough 
for any family to become thoroughly attached to a dog." 

*Sharp, you're a wonder!" exclaimed Jimmy, earnestly. 


d ts very next day after the Markleys left town, Jimmy Hartman walked up 
to the Asherton residence with seventy pounds of dog tugging at a chain. 
"That's a fine dog, Mr. Hartman,” remarked the Colonel, from his 
favorite chair on the porch. 

*Glad you like him, Colonel" said Jimmy, dragging the animal up after him. 
*Fact is, I brought him over as a present to you." 

*The devil you did!" exploded the Colonel, who was firmly convinced that he 
didn't want a dog, and whose unguarded tongue was the despair of his daughter. 

“Yes,” assented Jimmy, unabashed, knowing the Colonel. “You see, there's 
been quite a bit of burglary hereabouts, lately, and the fellow I bought him of 
swears he's a holy terror of a watch dog. Big dog like this is so ornamental on 
a nice lawn like yours, too, don't you think ?” 

“Um-m-m, yes,” reluctantly admitted the Colonel. “What’s the brute’s name?” 

“Don,” replied Jimmy. “Fine jaw he’s got, eh?” 

“Great jaw for beefsteak,” agreed the Colonel. “Come here, Don ” 

The Colonel snapped his fingers, and the dog lazily stretched himself, got 
up, walked over and laid his head on the Colonel's knee, looking up at his new 
master with soulful eyes. There is something about that action in a dog that 
is not to be resisted. 

*Huh!" said the Colonel, and patted the dog condescendingly on the head. 
“By Georgé, he's got a'fine eye!" he presently blurted with growing enthusiasm. 
*He really is a remarkably intelligent looking dog, and I'm delighted with him. 
By the way, Jimmy, I believe I forgot to thank you for bringing him over. 
Have a cigar." 

It was quite like the Colonel to exchange one violent opinion for another on 
such short notice as this, and Jimmy grinned in gratification. He wasn't an espe- 
cially clever talker, but he could grin to fit any emergency except a funeral. 

Miss Ruth came strolling around from the tennis court by and by, and went 
into such ecstacies over the animal that when Jimmy went home he stopped in 
at the drug store and bought a box of good cigars for his friend Sharp. 

The next morning Mr. Sharp secured a list of the Westmore Gas and Electric 
Company stockholders and studied it well. In the afternoon he consumed three 
peppermint lozenges by way of inspiration and went out to select a new necktie. 
Either of the two idle clerks in the haberdasher's store could have served him, 
but he preferred to wait for the pro- 
prietor. 

*Why don't you enlarge your busi- 
ness, Coleman?" he asked the owner, quite 
casually, while the tie was being wrapped 
up. “This suburb is growing splendidly, 
and you ought to grow with it. Why don't 
you buy this nice little store building, stop 
paying rent, turn out the little clothes- 
cleaning tailor next door, hire a cutter and 
fitter and branch out? You could get the 
trade all right." i 

*T've been thinking of it a little, Bert," 
replied Coleman, with a gratified smile at 
the closing compliment, “but it would 
take money." 

*A man who owns a hundred shares 
of Gas and Electric stock don't have to 
cramp his business," retorted Sharp. “Of 
course, Westmore Gas and Electric is a 
money-maker—T'd like to buy a few shares 
myself—but the investment here would pay 
you better. Figure it out for yourself." 

Sharp dropped in at the shoe store 
to buy some pumps. 

“You’re an awful duffer, Lewis," he 
said to the proprietor. “Why don't you 


let me sell you that Loring cottage? Here you 
are with your money tied up in Gas and Electric 
stock, and still you pay 
an enormous house 
rent. Stock enough to 
buy that Loring place 
don't bring you in 
much over half the 
amount of your rent. 
What sort of business 
do you call that?" 
Sharp called 
at four other 
places that after- ^v Mao 
noon and planted 
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more Gas and Elec- 
tric shares should sell 
them and put the 
money into something else. He had made no little impression by the time the 
Markleys returned from their outing; and Jimmy Hartman was jubilant over his 
own progress. 

On the first afternoon of his return, Mr. Markley, with his dog, Bruce, gravely 
stalking at his side, reported at Colonel Asherton's porch. His son Harvey was 
already seated in a garden chair at the side of Ruth's idly-swaying hammock. 

“They’re a couple to be proud of, eh, Colonel?” observed Mr. Markley, dwell- 
ing with a fond eye upon the hammock tableau. 

“Can’t beat 'em anywhere, by George!” rejoined the Colonel, surveying the 
picture with equal pride. 

This and the affairs of the company were the only two topics upon which they 
could agree. They spent their mornings in business, and, if they touched upon 
politics, religion or any other theme under the sun, they spent their afternoons in 
quarreling, both having tempers like gun-powder. 

They were just putting the roof on a new house for the young folks, in con- 
versation, that is, when upon the peaceful scene there suddenly burst an avalanche 
of angry snarls. Don, strolling majestically around the corner of the house, 
feeling himself monarch of all he surveyed, found Bruce ornamenting the lawn 
in his own favorite spot! 

“Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r !” warned Don, walking up to the usurper. 

*Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-rrrrrrrrr!" retorted Bruce. 

*Er-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r, waugh!” insisted Don. 

*Er-r-r-r-rrrrrr-r-r-r-r-rrrrrTTTTITI-r-r-rr-r, nynh-huh! R-r-r-rrrrrr!” snarled 
Bruce, not to be trifled with. 

“Don!” cried the Colonel, springing to his feet. 

“Bruce! Come here, sir!” commanded Mr. Markley, starting up. 

“R-y-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r,” threatened the dogs in duet, walking around each 
other in a cautious circle. 

“Here, Don, here, Don!” coaxed Ruth. “Mercy, Harvey, don't let them fight!” 

“Get out, you brutes!” yelled Harvey, throwing a stone and running to- 
ward them. 

“W-w-w-w-w-w-w-w-waugh!” challenged Don, skipping nimbly over the stone 
without removing his eyes from Bruce. “Er-r-r-r-r-r-waugh! Wavuen!” 

That bit of insolence was the last permissible deadly insult—an indignity no 
self-respecting dog would permit. With one bound Bruce was upon the insulter, 
hunting for a particular spot under the jaw bone, where a capital offense like 
that could be avenged with one fatal grab. Don, however, was hunting for that 
same desirable hold on the intruder, and the result in each case was a rather 
harmless grip of the loose skin, a grip that must be held, however, until a better 
one could be nuzzled. 

The Colonel and Mr. Markley came flying down from the porch with remark- 
able agility, considering their years, and laid hold of their respective animals by 
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the hind legs, while Harvey, with great presence of mind, turned 
the garden hose on all four of the participants in the fight. It was 
a stroke of genius. Coughing and spluttering, the two men drew 
their dogs apart, and the latter were led to their kennels and tied . 
up. Dripping and wrathful the men came back from their tasks 
and met at the hedge in the rear of the houses. 

"That's a remarkably vicious dog you've got since I went away,” 
accused Markley, wringing the water out of his hair. 

“Vicious!” snapped the Colonel, mopping his bald head. “By 
George, sir, he's as peaceable as a rabbit, that dog! It's your own 
beast that's savage!” 

"You know better than that, Asherton!" snorted Mr. Markley, 
purposely omitting the Colonel’s title, and thereby heaping insult 
upon insult. “Bruce never did have a fight until you got that non- 
descript cur, and you know it!” 

“Nondescript cur!” roared the Colonel. 

“Yes, nondescript cur, Asherton!” 

“Non—nondescript cur! Why, you—you—” 

They were blazing purple by this time, and there is no telling 
how far the quarrel might not have gone, had not two determined- 
looking women walked out, one from each house, and marched their 
husbands submissively in for a bath and a change of clothing. 

In the meantime the affair was being warmly discussed on the 
Asherton lawn. . 

"Where did you get that ill-tempered animal, anyhow?" de- 


“Why, Harvey, he isn’t!” protested Miss Asherton. 
Hartman gave him to papa, and he's a perfectly lovely dog!” 

“Who is? Jimmy Hartman?" sneered Harvey. “I wouldn't say 
that about the fellow, even if it is close to the truth, but I don't mind 
Saying what I think of the mongrel he gave your father. I never 
saw an uglier, surlier brute in my life!” , 

"It was your own miserable, meddlesome dog that started the 
fight!” Ruth indignantly charged. 

“Look at his aggravation, though,” retorted Harvey. “The dog 
looked so much like Jimmy that—” 

"I do not propose to remain here and hear myself insulted 
through my friends, Mr. Markley!” 

She swept into the house, leaving him to remain staring after 
her or go home. He chose the latter course and kicked a vase 
down stairs. ; , 

Jimmy Hartman called to see Ruth that evening, and he never enjoyed so 
cordial a reception anywhere, before or since. He grinned deliriously all the 
way home and bought Sharp another box of cigars—a better box. 

The next morning the dogs had their second fight and the Markley and Asher- 
ton gardeners also fought. That afternoon Mr. Markley failed to appear on the 
Colonel’s porch, and that night there was a directors’ meeting, at which the 
three minor members got the shock of their lives. 

For the first time in the history of the Westmore Gas and Electric Company 
the two principal stockholders failed to agree! 

Mr. Markley proposed the adoption of a new type of street lamp which, it 
was claimed, would give much more light with much less expense, and the Colonel 
attacked the suggested innovation, tooth and toenail, with argument, ridicule and 
gracefully rounded profanity. Mr. Markley upheld it with statistics, sarcasm and 
aggravating personalities, but the motion was lost. 

Mr. Coleman and Mr. Lewis were two of the directors and they were very 
much disturbcd over the matter, as they both admitted to Mr. Sharp when he 
dropped in, quite casually, next day. 

“It’s too bad,” sympathized Mr. Sharp. “Such things are disastrous. Half 
the stock companies that go into the hands of receivers can trace their downfall 
to just such beginnings,” having said which, he went home and sucked a huge 
lozenge in huge content. 


“Jimmy 


HEN the Ashertons went away Mr. Markley undid everything that had 
been done during his own absence. A new gas process had been adopted 
which reduced the cost of production somewhat, while yielding a greater 

revenue from the by-products. Of course the process had a defect—a minor one, 

it is true, but enough to give a pretext to Mr. Markley for throwing out the 

Colonel’s pet scheme. The proceeding gave the minor stockholders severe pains in 

their pocketbooks. They had been gleefully counting on increased dividends 

through this process. Mr. Markley discharged the Superintendent because he had 
been slightly neglectful—and largely a: friend of the Colonel’s. He put in expen- 
sive new office fixtures because the Colonel had always opposed ostentation. 

The little tailor whose shop was next door to Coleman's store was very much 
worried. He owned ten shares and felt responsible. 

“Vat ist loose mit dese lights gompanie?" he demanded, bouncing into Cole- 
man's, but the haberdasher quieted him down, as he had been doing about once a 
week for three years. 

When the Colonel returned he was furious. He and Mr. Markley had a ter- 
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Ruth went into ecstacies over the dog 


rific quarrel at the office, charging each other with mismanagement, incompetence, 
ruinous methods, trying to wreck the company, anything, everything—and the 
office-boy gleefully told it all over the suburb before dark. 

While the quarrel was taking place, Harvey had hurried over to find Miss 
Asherton. She was delighted to see him. 

“Tt takes absence to teach us how much we really think of our friends," she 
assured him, with a tender pressure of the hand. 

*And just to think," he fervently answered, "that our more than friendship 
might have been spoiled by a mere, worthless dog." 

“You must not call him that, Harvey," she gently protested. “Don is a 
noble, noble animal, and you should be as grateful to him as I, for he almost 
saved my life." 

“Almost!” 

“Yes, You see, I wasn’t in the least danger of drowning, but the splendid 
fellow thought I was, and he sprang into the water, seized me by the hair and 
rescued me, in spite of all that the other bathers and myself could do. Wasn’t 
that magnificent of him?". 

“Magnificent? It was colossal!” he sneered. “Of all the tales of stupendous 
dog idiocy I ever heard, that is the worst. Don has almost as good wits as the 
blessed innocent who gave him to you.” 

There it was, you see. He couldn’t appreciate the dog on account of Jimmy 
Hartman. Jimmy interfered with his perspective. 

Ruth drew herself up with freezing dignity and then, not finding this mood to 
exactly fit the case, she found a few tears and shed them. 

“T did think that you would be at least a little grateful when you found that 
I had been saved from a watery grave,” she wailed. “But I see it all plainly, now. 
You—you never cared at all as—as I c-c-cared. Mr. Markley, all is now over be- 
tween us! I could perhaps overlook it that you abuse my dog and my friends, 
but this is too much!” The freezing dignity came back. It seemed to fit better 
at this point. “You will please go!” 

“Tickled to death!” declared Harvey, who had an inherited temper and one 
of his own beside, and he stalked back home. 

That night Ruth and her father had a talk, and they repudiated the entire 
Markley family, stock, lock and barrel, hook, line and sinker. Harvey and his 
father reached a similar determination about the Ashertons, discarding them for- 
wards, backwards and criss-cross, now, henceforth and forever. 

That same night the breach was widened. The new Superintendent of the 
Gas and Electric Company had been turning 
off some of the old employes and taking on 
men of his own selection. The new engineer 
had some trouble with his dynamos, and West- 
more had no electric lights until after ten 
o'clock. This might have happened under 
other circumstances and have been looked 
upon as a mere accident, but now it was a 
catastrophe. 

The next morning the little tailor galloped 
into Coleman’s store, wild-eyed. 

"I sell mein schtock!” he feverishly an- 
nounced. 

*You buy her?" 

*Oh, don't sell it," admonished Coleman. 
He was nervous himself, but he didn't want 
the market spoiled. 

"Wait a bit and things will be all right. 
It's the best investment you can get for 
your money." 

As soon as he had the little tailor paci- 
fied, Coleman hurried off to find Bertram 
Sharp. 

“Tve concluded to take your advice and 
branch out a bit, Sharp," he began, *and of 
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“He’s a perfectly lovely dog!” 


wanting a block of Gas and Electric, and, as I have to dispose of mine, I thought 
I'd let you have first whack at it." 

“Uh-kuh,” replied Mr. Sharp, enjoying a peppermint with careless preoccu- 
pation. “I’m not so anxious as I was. What do you want for it?” 

“Par,” said the other. “That’s what it’s worth.” 

“Oh, no,” objected Sharp. “It never was worth quite a hundred, and it most 
assuredly is not to-day. Ill give ninety and take a chance. "That's all.” 

He forgot, in his indignation, and told the little tailor of this absurd offer. 

*$0-0-0-0!" mused the little tailor, when Coleman had slammed out. “He 
tell me nodt sell mein schtock, aber alreatty he hur-r-r-ry avay to sell hiss own, 
and Scharp nodt giff him more als ninety tollar?  So-o-o-o! "Vell, I pay me 
eighdy-fife drei yahr ago, dose diffidents I had alreatty, I lose me nodings, I 
guess I sell her," with which sage reasoning he took off his apron, put on his 
coat and hat and sold his stock at ninety to Mr. Bertram Sharp. 

On his way back the little tailor stopped at the shoe store and jubilantly 
showed his check to Mr. Lewis. Later in the day Mr. Sharp dropped in at the 
shoe store himself, merely to get some laces, and when he came away he had 
sold the Loring cottage and purchased the shoe man's Gas and Electric stock— 
at ninety. Dropping in at the little tailor's, Sharp mentioned this transaction, 
and the little tailor, an irrepressible gossip, did the rest. There was a panic 
in Westmore Gas and Electric, and the principal shareholders had not even 
heard of it. Mr, Sharp, by bedtime, however, had cleaned up all the loose stock 
except the block owned by Coleman. 

That night a gas retort exploded and one of the workmen was badly maimed. 
Mr. Sharp was reading of the accident at an early breakfast, when Mr. Coleman 
came to see him, moistened his lips in order to be able to construct a cheerful 
smile. Mr. Sharp betrayed but little interest. Now, he had nearly all the Gas 
and Electric he cared to risk his money in. No, he could not hold to his earlier 
offer of ninety. Eighty-eight was the best he could do. He did, however, com- 
promise, and buy Coleman's shares at eighty-nine and a half. 

Jimmy Hartman called on him with another box of cigars and a perfectly 
marvelous grin. 

“She’s broken off with Markley,” exulted Jimmy. “I’m the ace spot around 
that house just now; welcome every evening, and for breakfast, luncheon, tea 
and dinner, with occasional cold snacks thrown in. You're a wonder, Sharp!” 

Events followed now in rapid succession. 'The dogs had another fight, and 
Mr, Markley wrote the Colonel a note as follows: 

“Mister Asherton:—If you don’t keep your mongrel away from my dog, I 
shall shoot the mongrel." 

To this the Colonel replied: 

*Jail-bird Markley:—I shall shoot your cur on sight, whether it molests 
my dog or not." 

Mr. Markley had once been arrested by a green detective who mistook him 
for a forger. Five minutes had been the extent of his incarceration, and the 
affair had been a standing joke between them for years. Now it was no joke. 


Mr. Markley, choking with rage, called on Bertram Sharp. 
He understood that Sharp had enough stock, if added to his own, 
to give him control of the Gas and Electric Company. Mr. Sharp 
had. Well, Mr. Markley had come to buy it. All right. But 
when Mr. Markley heard the price he narrowly escaped heart 
disease, and went out to get some air. 

Colonel Asherton, when he called on a similar errand, was even 
more indignant, and so angry when he left that he did actually 
take a shot at Markley's dog on the way home. When Mr. Mark- 
ley heard of this he came back and closed with Sharp at a hun- 
dred and twelve, without a murmur at the price. 

A terrific dog fight was in progress in front of the Asherton 
lawn when Mr. Markley arrived home from Sharp's, and Colonel 
Asherton, pistol in hand, was trying his best to get a shot at 
Bruce, hesitating only because he was almost bound to hit the 
wrong dog. Mr. Markley rushed into his house and came out 
with his own pistol in his hand and his wife clinging to his coat- 
tails. Mrs. Asherton stood on the edge of her own lawn wringing 
her hands, Ruth was out at the edge of the sidewalk, crying for 

some one to save Don, and-Jimmy Hartman was coming down 
the walk, in a lope, to the rescue! 

Harvey had been all for peace; but the appearance of this 
last actor in the drama was too much for him, and, by way of 
relief to his overcharged feelings, he dashed into the melée and 
landed a resounding kick on the ribs of his own dog, though no- 
body noticed the difference, not even himself. 

Ruth had him by the lapels of his coat in another minute, and 
was trying to shake him. 

“Don’t you dare to kick my dog!” she cried. “Ouch! Let 
go of my wrists! You are hurting me!" 

*Release this lady's wrists, sir!" ordered Jimmy  Hart- 
man, coming up at this most opportune moment and putting à 
firm grasp on Harvey's arm. 

It was Providential. Harvey did exactly as he was told—and 
more. He let go of the lady's wrists, shook his arm free and 

planted a heavy fist square in Jimmy's countenance, 

*Ugh!" grunted Jimmy, sitting down in the dust with a thud. 

Harvey looked around at Ruth. She was regarding him half in amazement 
and half in amusement, and he walked straight up to her, presenting his arm, 

“Come on!” he commanded. 

She looked up at him with defiant intent, but caught a flash clear down deep 
into his eyes which made her suddenly blush and lowe. her lashes. She de- 
murely took his arm and walked away with him. 

“Where are you two going, there?” roared the Colonel, fiercely. 

“Into the city to get married," answered Harvey with equal fierceness. 
“What are you going to do about it? We are both of age.” Then Ruth and 
he resumed their walk. 

The Colonel and Mr. Markley looked after them in a stupor. Mrs. Asherton 
and Mrs. Markley, after a moment of paralysis, suddenly threw themselves into 
each other's arms and exchanged a rapturous, tearful kiss. The gardeners got 
the dogs apart and, grinning, took them back to their kennels. Jimmy Hartman 
got up and felt of his teeth to see if they were all there, just as Harvey and 
Ruth stepped on a city-bound car at the end of the block. 

*You can catch them yet," Jimmy reminded the Colonel, finding that he still 
had enough teeth for talking purposes. 

The Colonel glanced at Mr. Markley and caught an answering gleam—then 
both men laughed. 

“Not me, son, by George!” the Colonel replied to Jimmy. “I saw you try 
to stop him, and that’s enough.” 

“Colonel,” observed Markley, “what do we care for a couple of dogs, anyhow?” 

“D—n the dogs, Markley!” was the hearty response. “Say, you two women 
break holds there and get your hats and things. We'll take the next car and see 
if we can’t get into the city in time for the wedding.” 

Jimmy erased himself frum the peaceful landscape. 

“T say, Colonel, I—I have just bought enough stock to give me control of 
the Gas and Electric,’ Mr. Markley confessed when the women had gone in. 

“Yes, I know,” laughed the Colonel. “From Bert Sharp, confound him!” 

“Sort of a financial dentist, Sharp is," admitted the other, with a wince, 
“Extracts the money with or without gas, you know. Of course I don’t want to 
hold control, Colonel, after all these friendly years, so I propose to give those 
extra shares to the youngsters, and you may give them the house and lot.” 

“Have a cigar, Markley,” said the Colonel, 


Jimmy Hartman called on Sharp with bitterness and upbraiding, bloody 
lips and dusty trousers. 

“Look here, Sharp,” he complained, “that blamed dog made Harvey marry 
my girl a year ahead of time. You're a fine schemer, you are!” 

“The plan was a brilliant success, my boy, brilliant!” Mr. Sharp comfortably 
replied. “But I really ought to spare enough out of the profits to repay you for 
the dog. Have a peppermint lozenge, Jimmy.” 


T HE. ENP PISIMENI 


By ORVILLE OG- COS 


The lights of the city have beckoned, 
They call o'er the fields unto me. 

1 come!— Though my life is unreckoned 
By those who surge past like a sea. 


Though I stand midst the fields, har- 
vest-whitened, 
Where loud rings the laborers’ song, 
I dwell where the arc lights have 
lightened, 
I hear the deep roar of the throng. 


With eyes set the furrows I've trodden, 

In lights gray, when wakens the 
morn; 

From brambles and meadowland sodden 
I've wrestled my pittance of corn. 

But the roar of the trolleys has stifled 
My ear for the lilt of the lark: 

And the night-flashing buildings have 
` rifled 
The brook of its gleam and its spark. 


Of ranks of gold corn fields, far- 


And waving arms, ever proclaiming 


I'm weary—and long for the beating 


For life's army, noisy and fleeting, 


I have fought with the dank fields, 
plow-riven, 

I have battled with forest and fen: 
If I die, let it be when I've striven 

In lists where the fight is with men! 
Where keen eyes burn fierce in stern 
Of thousands of hearts near mine faces, 

own; Seared deep in this Ishmaelite strife, 
I step in the ranks! Now the race is 

To death or to glorious life! 


flaming, 


With tassels that nod in the sun, 


The labor which never is done; 


A-step on the roadways of stone. 
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By FRANK L. STANTON 


An’ We'll All Take a Fly 


ONEY, is you wantin’ 
De wings fer risiw high? 
Wait fer de a’rship, 
Aw we'll all take a fly! 


We'll rise above de trouble, 
We'll leave de lonesome sigh, 
An’ de worl'll look no bigger 
Than a apple fum de sky! 


De Sun’ll say, “Good mawnin’, 
You rise up mighty soon!” 
Well hear de angels playin’ 
Of a halleluia chune! 


De worl don’t go ter suit us— 
Hit aint a-rollin’ high; 

Wait fer de a'rship 

An’ we'll all take a fly! 


£2 
The Old-Fashioned Philosopher 


Ive known folks who lived and died in the opinion 
that Jedgmint Day was 'specially designed for the 
other feller. 


The sayin' goes that a gray mule never dies, and 
ef that's the case, I'm full persuaded that he's jest 
like some folks: He does so much high kickin’ in this 
worl' he's afeared to git out of it. 


There's this about the fellow that fools the world 
by jest lookin’ wise: He don't deafen us with loud 
advice and when he's around we run no risk of bein' 
talked to a frazzle. 


Ef all the trouble in the worl’ was to take a notion 
to get out of it and go on an excursion to the stars, 
people would make a rush for an airship and do 
their level best to overtake it. 


Its well enough to understand the riddle of Life, 
but you lose time when you halt people on the high- 
way and try to tell 'em what they don't know about it, 


Travelers who reach the goal don't stay too long 
warming their hands at the tavern fires along the road. 


em 


Love to Love 
I 


To you, dear, be this given: 
Forgetfulness within the gates of Heaven. 


II 


I would not have you know 
Life's loneliness without yow here below; 


Ill 


Where every rose of grace 
Is but a tearful phantom of your face; 


IV 


And Light is Night 
Without the eyes that made the darkness bright. 


V 


I would not have you know 
Until I come to you and tell you $0! 


P 


The Youth-Renewing Dance 


HIS here day an’ time," said the Old Lady, “is 
too much fer me an' the ol' man, an' gittin' 
more so an’ more so, an’ often, of a evenin’— 

in summer, when the katydids air singin', or winter, 
when the fire is talkin', we set together an' think an' 
think—not sayin' nothin', but fur away in our minds. 
He's got his pipe an' I've got my pipe an' my knittin'; 
an' sometimes he takes the paper, an' makes like 
he wuz a-readin' of it; but I often time ketch him 
lookin' over it, dream-like at the fire; or out the win- 
dow, at the dark a-comin’ on; an’ sometimes, when 
the wind knocks like somebody at the door, I’ve seen 
him look ’round—unconscious, an’ hearn him say: 
‘Come in!—half-risin’ from the rockin’ cheer! It 
aint the time n’er the worl’ fer ol’ folks now; an’ 
yit they’ve got to wait on the Lord. Some air differ- 
ent from others—fer instance, ol’ Sister Jones—mixin’ 
up with the young gals, an’ dancin’ with the deacons, 
when the parson aint by, at her time o' life, too! But 
then, her children all growed up around her, an' they 
aint more'n six of 'em moved away. (She had fifteen, 


an' the last one o' 'em with Bible names!) But 
talkin’ 'bout dancin’ puts me in mind: One evenin' 
when me an’ the ol’ man wuz a-settin’ quiet an’ lone- 
some by the fire, Sister Jones an’ the deacon (She’d 
be fool enough ter marry him ef he wuz to ax her!) 
an’ six young gals an’ boys, fetched the ol’ town 
fiddler, an’ marched in on us, an’ took us complete 
by surprise! an’ in less’n ten minutes time, by the 
clock, they'd got up a quadrille, an’ that ol’-time 
fiddler callin’ the figgers an’ pattin’ of his foot, upsot 
both me an’ the ol’ man. We got restless, as I might 
say, an’ when the next set come on—would you be- 
lieve it?—me an’ the ol’ man wuz in it! I could 
skacely dance fer laughin’, an’ as fer the ol man!— 
he wuz like a boy let loose from school! An’ they 
tol me my wrinkled cheeks wuz rosy, an’ the dimples 
ackchully come back to ’em, an’ when we hooked han’s 
in the ol Virginny Reel—you couldn't tell the ol’ 
gals from the young. I think that one dance done 
me more good than all the bitters I'd been takin’ fer 
ten year; an' atter it wuz over, an' the crowd gone, 
the ol man said: ‘Set clost to me, Mary'; an' helt 
my han’, an’ made love to me, almost like in the: days 
when we wuz first keepin’ comp’ny! Did ever you 
hear tell before of a dance actin’ thataway on ol’ 
folks? The parson hearn tell of it, but he dinnered 
with Sister Jones the follerin’ Saturday—as Sunday 
wuz meetin’ day—an’ she sot sich a big dinner, an’ 
sich a fine dinner, before him, that he didn’t have 
the conscience to say one word about that dance! 
An’ now, when these quiet, ruminatin’ evenin’s come, 
I ketch myself wishin’ fer the ol’-time fiddler an’ 
Sister Jones, an’ the deacon, an’ that rosy crowd o' 
gals an’ boys! ‘It’s the only thing’ll bring the dimples 
back,’ says the ol’ man, ‘an’ make the lonesome quiet 
afeared to come in out o' the dark’!” 


em 


In the Dickens Nights and Days 


It don’t rain like it used to in the Dickens nights 
and days, 

When rain-drenched travelers rested in the Inns, 
with light ablaze; 

Where the rosy barmaids listened to the old tales 
they'd. repeat 

Over a bowl of "Bishop", which the smiles o" them 
made sweet. 


When the rotund Mr. Pickwick, with old Wardle and 
the rest, 

Roared till the glasses rattled, at some side-split- 
ting jest! 

“Old boy,” it was “God bless you!” and every wine- 
bright soul 

Filled full, nor ceased "till morning saw the bottom 
o the bowl! 


Wind, rumbling in the chimney, what things it had 
to say 

Of grim, ghost-haunted chambers in an eerie land 
and gray! 

Of blithe Tom Smart, rain-driven—who caught the 
widows eye, 

And the Bagman’s merry Uncle, as he drank the 
bailee dry! 


Enter, Oh, rainy travelers from the darkened, drip- 
ping land; - 

A welcome each—as yonder, where the Master shook 
your hand; 

The same old, glad decanters—the Inn fires on the 
blaze, 

Though it don’t rain as it used to in the merry 
Dickens days! 


£9 
The Deacon's Petition 


De deacon wuz a-prayin’, wid a liftin’ er de eyes, 
Fer a cherryoot er fire fer ter take him ter de skies: 


“Sew it down! Sen’ it down, 
?Twel I reach de robe an’ crown; 
I ready fer de risiw ter de Halleluia Grouw P” 


Den de Lightnin’ hit de steeple, an’ de chwch wuz 
in a blaze, 

Am de deacon’s howl wuz louder than a harricane 
could raise! 


No time it wuz fer funnin’ 

Wid de Thunder gwine gunnin'; 

De deacon wuz the race hoss beat de congregation 
runnin’! 
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Groceryman— 


And get the 
most delicious 
gingersnap that 
ever pleased 
the taste or 
made the ap- 
petite merry. 
Always fresh, 
always crisp; 
the one ginger 
Snap that is 
always perfect. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Romances of Royalty 


love seldom runs 
smoothly in ordi- 
nary, every-day 
life, it may be said to be 
downright tem- 
pestuous where 
royalty is con- 
cerned. Ques- 
tions of rank, of 
religion, and of politics, constitute all of them so many 
rocks on which the bark of Cupid may be said to suffer 
shipwreck; while dynastic considerations weigh far more 
heavily in the balance in the negotiation of matrimonial 
alliances of the Anointed of the Lord, than mere affection. 
True, there have been some love matches, such as those, for 
instance, of the late Queen Victoria, of the young Queen 
of Holland, of Don Alfonso of Spain, and of the German 
Kaiser. But these are rather the exceptions which go to 
make up the rule, and they form a very small contingent 
indeed when compared with the vast number of Princes 
and Princesses of the Blood who have been compelled to 
make a sacrifice of their heart on the altar of patriotism, 
to what are popularly known as “raisons detat”, that is 
to say, reasons of state. 
Sometimes the unions thus contracted turn out far more 
happily than expected, as, for instance, that of the late 
King Louis of Portugal, and now widowed Queen, who 


I the course of true 


had never met in their life before when she landed in 1863,. 


at the age of fifteen, at Lisbon, not as his mere fiancée, but 
as his full-fledged wife and queen consort, having been 
already married by proxy at Turin, before her departure 
from the land of her birth for the land of her adoption. 
But in most cases the marriage results in the unhappiness 
of both parties; while too often the inability to tender the 
hand where the heart has already been given, contributes to 
embitter the entire existence of those concerned. 


Driven Insane by Love Affair 


Occasionally, indeed, it even affects their reason, and 
if King Otto and his cousin Duke Siegfried of Bavaria 
are under restraint as lunatics to-day, it is because they 
have been crossed in love; while the insanity of the late 
King Louis II and his tragic death may be ascribed to a 
similar cause. Otto was frail and delicate in his early 
youth, and it was partly on this account, partly, too, to 
pain his Prussian wife, whom he detested, that King Max- 
imilian, his father, caused his two boys to be removed at an 
early age from her care, and sent off to a remote moun- 
tain chateau, in the care of tutors and priests, where he 
had them brought up in complete and utter seclusion, until 
his death brought Louis to the throne, and Otto into tne 
world for which they were, under the circumstance, only 
ill-prepared. 

Three years later, when about twenty-one, Otto fell 
deeply and madly in love with a young Countess L. But 
the romance was brought to a sudden close at a memorable 
picnic on the shores of the Tegern Lake, where Otto, having 
wandered away with the Countess, and spent the whole 
afternoon with her, picking strawberries, was angrily taken 
to task by the King, who carried him off to Munich, while 
the girl was at once placed by her parents in the convent 
of La Misericorde, where she remains a nun to this day. 
Otto, encouraged by his elder brother, who was anxious 
that he should forget the Countess, threw himself into every 
kind of dissipation. Soon he became famed far and wide 
for his excesses, and already at Versailles, during the siege 
of Paris, he rendered himself guilty of such extravagances, 
as to lead to the conviction that his mind was unbalanced. 
At the banquet given in connection with the proclamation 
of old King William of Prussia as German Emperor, he 
declined to join the German sovereigns and princes present 
in drinking the health of the new Kaiser, and acted so 
strangely in his intercourse with the late Emperor Fred- 
erick, fhat the latter, in letters written home at the time, 
expressed his belief that the young Prince was insane. Four 
years afterwards Otto’s condition became such as to render 
it necessary that he should be placed under restraint—and 
under restraint he has remained ever since. 


Knew Sweetheart Was Ill 


That his love affair with the young Countess L. exer- 
cised a notable influence upon the life of this unfortunate 
sovereign, there is every reason to believe. Indeed, it is 
probable that had he been permitted to marry her, he 
might to-day be well and sane. At one time, when the 
Countess lay for several days at the point of death, although 
no one outside the convent walls was aware even that she 
was ill, he, apparently by means of some unknown influence, 
became cognizant of the fact, and sobbed, wailed ‘and 
screamed for hours together, refusing all food. On the 
fourth day his attendants found him in the morning, with 
tears running down his cheeks, quiet and seemingly happy, 
repeating, *She has had a better night: she is out of danger", 
as he gazed upon the contents of a little silver box hold- 
ing a few dried strawberries, which is his greatest treasure. 
It was only afterwards that his physicians heard of the 
Countess's illness. But how the crazy King could have 


In the Reigning Houses of Europe the 


Course of Love Seldom Runs Smooth 


By P. F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN 


have been the only 
flicker of intelligence of 
which he had given evi- 
dence in a decade. It 
was following this in- 
cident that he 
spent much of 


standing on one 
leg in the midst 
of a nest constructed of sticks, imagining himself to be 
a stork, or, like Nebuchadnezzar, grazing on all-fours. 

To a similar cause, namely, the effect of being crossed 
in love, may also be traced the tragic fate which overtook 
Otto's elder brother, King Louis, and the Princess to whom 
he had given his heart. For she perished as Duchesse 
d'Alencon in the Charity Bazar fire in Paris a few years 
ago, while he, after being placed under restraint as insane, 
was drowned in the waters of Lake Staremberg while en- 
deavoring to escape from his captivity. Louis was pas- 
sionately in love with his cousin, Princess Sophia of Ba- 
varia, greatly to the distress of his mother, Queen Mary, 
who, on political and dynastic grounds, was bitterly op- 
posed to the girl and determined at all costs to prevent 
her marriage to the King. The latter had been brought 
up to believe that people of royal rank should hold no 
social intercourse with persons who did not belong to the 
higher: grades of the nobility. 'The Princess, on the other 
hand, like her sisters, the ex-Queen of Naples and. the 
late. Empress. of Austria, had been reared by her father 
and mother, the Duke and Duchess Max of Bavaria, in the 
most unconventional manner, and had been taught to show 
herself gracious and kindly to all, no matter what their 
rank, providing they were clever and well mannered. 

Her parents admitted to their circle many artists and 
scientists of obscure birth, and among them one who was 
at the head of a great photographic atelier at. Munich, and 
was regarded in the world of art there far more as an 
artist than as a mere photographer. He was a wonderfully 
accomplished man, had traveled far and wide, and his so- 
ciety was very entertaining. When Princess Sophia was 
warned that her royal fiance might object to her showing 
so much appreciation of the conversation and of the society 
of a mere photographer, she, with that contrariness which 
sometimes distinguishes her sex, made a point of showing 
herself particularly gracious to the man in question, who 
continued, as previously, to be received as an honored guest 
at the table of the Duke and Duchess Max at Possenhofen. 
One evening Queen Mary was warned that Princess Sophia 
had arranged to visit the photographic atelier of M. H. 
at Munich on the following morning. 

It was perfectly true. But the Princess was duly ac- 
companied by her lady in waiting, the Countess W., and 
had merely arranged to visit the studio for the purpose of 
inspecting a huge collection of photographs which had been 
received from Japan, then pictorially a terra incognita. 


Queen Trapped Princess Sophia 


The Queen immediately informed her son that his fiancée 
was holding a clandestine rendezvous with her friend, the 
photographer, at his atelier, and insisted upon the King 
accompanying her for the purpose of surprising the Prin- 
cess at the studio. 'The Princess was there: when suddenly 
Louis and his mother were announced, and knowing that 
her fiance would dislike finding her there, and that it would 
be certain to lead to a squabble, she, without reflecting 


upon the consequences of her act, suddenly withdrew be-[ 


hind a screen in the corner of the room, dragging her lady 
in waiting by the hand after her. 'The King gave manifest 
signs of relief at not finding the Princess in the studio, 
while the old Queen did not even attempt to conceal her 
disappointment. While he made a pretense of looking at 
the various pictures, his mother began to wander about 
the studio, and suddenly clutching hold of the screen, drew 
it back in such a way as to show Princess Sophia concealed 
behind it, but not her lady in waiting. The King gave 
one look of bitter reproach to his fiancée, and then walked 
out of the studio without saying a single word. 

As soon as he reached the Palace, he wrote a note to his 
Prime Minister, Prince Clovis Hohenlohe, afterwards Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, briefly directing him to break off his 
engagement to Princess Sophia, without giving any reason. 
Prince Hohenlohe, realizing that it would lead to all sorts 
of complications, and that it would be resented at the 


Austrian Court, where the Emperor and Empress were 
very fond of Princess Sophia, endeavored to obtain an au- 
dience of the King in order to induce him to reconsider 


his determination, but found that Louis had left the city 


for unknown parts. So, coming to the conclusion that after 
all the rupture of the engagement was preferable to a 
full-fledged divorce after marriage, he went about the mat- 
He caused it to be officially 
announced that the wedding would not take place at the 
The parents of the 
young Princess immediately inquired why they had not 
been notified of the postponement, and demanded to know 
what day had been settled upon, to which Prince Hohen- 
lohe replied that the condition of the King's health was 


ter in the following manner. 


date fixed upon, but somewhat later. 


his time either. 


FRESH AT NIGHT 
If One Uses the Right Kind of Food. 


If by proper selection of food one can 
feel strong and fresh at the end of a day's 
work, it is worth while to know the kind of 
food that will produce this result. 

A school teacher out in Kans. says in this 
connection: 

“I commenced the use of Grape-Nuts food 
five months ago. At that time my health was 
so poor that I thought I would have to give 
up my work altogether. I was rapidly losing 
in weight, had little appetite, was nervous 
and sleepless, and experienced, almost con- 
stantly, a feeling of exhaustion. 

“I tried various remedies without good re- 
sults; then I determined to give particular 
attention to my food, and have learned some- 
thing of the properties of Grape-Nuts for 
rebuilding the brain and nerves. 

“I commenced using Grape-Nuts and have 
since made a constant and rapid improve- 
ment in health, in spite of the fact that all 
this time I have been engaged in the most 
strenuous and exacting work. 

“T have gained twelve pounds in weight 
and have a good appetite, my nerves are 
steady and I sleep sound. I have such 
strength and reserve force that I feel almost 
as strong and fresh at the close of a day's 
work as at the beginning. 

*Before using Grape-Nuts I was troubled 
much with weak eyes, but as my vitality in- 
creased the eyes became stronger. 

*[ never heard of food as nutritious and 
economical as Grape-Nuts." 

Read the little book, *The Road to Well- 
ville," in pkgs. "There's a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Large Pictures, 
Small Cost. 


In this serviceable little Camera 
we have simplified 


icture taking to 
thelast degree. It loads in daylight 
with Kodak Non-Curling Film Car- 
tridges for four, six or twelve expos- 
ures, has a fine meniscus achro- 
matic lens, automatic shutter for 
snap-shots or time exposures with 
set of three stops, has two finders 
and two tripod sockets. Takes 
pictures 3% x 4% inches, and is 
well made and finished in every de- 
tail. Anybody can take good pic- 
tures with this camera without 
previous experience. The price is 
$4.00. Ask the dealer to show you the 


No. 3 
BROWNIE 


* The Book of the Brownies” free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
371 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


KODAK Developing and Printing 


Kodak, Brownie, Premo, Century and 
Graflex Cameras. Films, Plates, Papers 
and Sundries. Catalogue free. 


Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Retailers of P phic Goods in the World. 


> WE SHIP ~APPROVAL 
without a cent TA the freight 
Bà and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
IU wnheard of Prices and marvelous offers 
on highest 1910 model bicycles, 

FACTORY PRICES 2:55:2 
IUE pair of tires 


from 


RIDER AGENTS zzz 


uy money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 


MIRES Coster- Brate rear whegie, 
lamps, Mm and all cundvles st bap p. prices. 


Do Not Walt; write for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO Dept. H104 CHICAGO 


such that it was impossible to fix a date, Duke Maximilian 


learnt of it, and of her passing out of danger into conva- 
was a hot tempered, choleric old gentleman, and taking the |In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


lescence, remains a mystery to this day. For it seems to 


Duke Siegfried of Bavaria 


UNCLE 


ground that his daughter 
had not been treated 


with proper respect, him- 


self broke off the en- 
gagement with the King. 

A year later the Prin- 
cess contracted a love- 
less marriage with the 
royal Duke of Alecon, a 
handsome, noble looking 
man, a grandson of King 
Louis Philippe, but who 
from an intellectual point 
of view is one of the 
dullest creatures that it 
is possible to conceive. 
That her affection for 
King Louis remained un- 
impaired, is shown by the 
fact that after his tragic 
death in 1886 she lost her 


REMUS'S 


married by blacksmith 
John Linton, before the 
Neapolitan Envoy 
the other emissaries of 
King Ferdinand, who had 
been in hot pursuit, could 
arrive on the scene. As 
at the time there were no 
laws in Italy prohibiting 
the union between royal 
personages and common- 
ers, Penelope Smith be- 
came, not the mere mor- 
ganatic wife, but the full- 
fledged, legitimate con- 
sort of Charles of Bour- 
bon, Prince of Capua. 
Two children were born 
of this union: Princess 
Francis, who was feeble 
minded, and Princess 
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Archduchess Maria 


reason for a time, and gave evidence thereafter, both in her 
looks and bearing, of such unutterable sadness, as to lead 


those who knew her best to believe that 
she found death in the flames of the Charity 
Bazar a welcome release. As for the King, 
he was never the same man after the break- 
ing off of his engagement with Princess 
Sophia. Too late did he discover that he 
had placed a wrong and cruel construction 
upon the visit of his fiancée to the photo- 
graphic atelier, and that he had misjudged 
the childish irreflection which had caused 
her to conceal herself behind the screen 
when he had appeared upon the scene. He 
never forgave his mother, who died realiz- 
ing the extent to which she was responsible 
for the unhappy marriage of the Duchess, 
and for the madness, misery and violent 
end of her eldest son. ` 


Still another member of the historic 
House of Wittelsbach, namely, Duke Sieg- 
fried of Bavaria, had his reason wrecked 
by being crossed in love. He was engaged 
to be married to the Archduchess Maria 
Annunciata, the most comely of all the 
Princesses of the House of Hapsburg. It 
would have been an alliance based wholly 
on affection. For the young couple were 
passionately devoted to one another. But 
almost on the very eve of the day ap- 
pointed for the wedding, some intriguante 
placed the Archduchess in possession of 
Such a highly colored story of the wild 
life previously led by the Duke, of his 
many entanglements, and of the sensational 
escapades with which his name had been 
associated, that Maria Annunciata, who is 
extremely devout, and a woman of the ut- 
most delicacy of mind and refinement, felt 
it to be her duty to break off the match. 
The Duke, who had turned over an entirely 
new leaf when he fell in love with the Arch- 
duchess, lost his reason, and is still a men- 
tal wreck, while Maria Annunciata, who is 
as fond as ever of Siegfried, and who 
yielded to what she believed to be her duty 
in refusing to become his wife, sought for 
a time to become a nun. This, however, 
her uncle, Emperor Francis Joseph, would 
not allow, and consequently she has been 
obliged to content herself with the office of 
Abbess of the Order of the Noble Ladies 
of the Hdrashin at Prague. 


The Registers of the runaway 
marriages at Gretna Green, now 
in the custody of the only bank 
at Annan, where they have been 
placed for safe keeping by the 
granddaughter of John Linton, 
the last blacksmith “Priest” of 
Gretna Green, furnish eloquent 
proof of the many obstacles 
placed in the way of the romantic 
marriage of Prince Charles of 
Bourbon, younger brother of 
King Ferdinand II of Naples, to 
Miss Penelope Smith. The latter 
was the daughter. of an Irish 
Squireen, Thomas Smith, of Bal- 
lynatray, County Waterford, and 
a particularly fascinating speci- 
men of Irish loveliness. Prince 
Charles fell head over ears in 
love with her. The Neapolitan 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Lon- 
don, in accordance with instruc- 
tions received from his sovereign, 
endeavored in every way to pre- 
Vent the marriage from taking 
Place. He even went so far as 
to forbid the banns, and to hin- 

er a license from being granted. 
Finally, the Prince and Penelope 
Smith fled by  post-chaise to 
retna Green, and were duly 


Prince Max of Baden 


Grandduchess Helen of Russia 


Crown Princess of Roumania and her children 


Victoria of Bourbon, a god-daughter of Queen Victoria. 
Princess Victoria spent much of her time with her mother's | 


sister, Lady Dinorbin, and with the latter's 
daughter, that is to say, her cousin, Lady 
Neave, mother of Sir Thomas Neave, who 
is such a frequent visitor to America. 
Princess Victoria was a woman of rare 
beauty, singularly gifted, and possessed of 
such a magnificent contralto voice that 
Meyerbeer was moved thereby to compose 
and dedicate to her one of his finest songs. 
Her relations with the present Italian 
Royal Family were of the most affection- 


' ate description, and when she died about 


ten years ago, both Queen Victoria and 
the Italian: sovereigns were represented at 
her funeral by dignitaries of their house- 
hold, and by wreaths, that of their Italian 
Majesties bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: “To our very dear cousin Victoria: 
From Humbert and Marguerite.” 

We have yet to learn the real reason 
which led to the dramatic breaking off of 


“flowers 


every day- but 
COLGATES 


TALC POWDER 


Offers three perfumes to 
suit your individuality — 


Cashmere Bouquet, 
Violet or Dactylis. 


[Each perfume is antiseptic in itself ) 


Not only do we give the widest 
choice of perfume but, where others 


imply equality by copying our 


the engagement of the beautiful Grand-| packages, we prove our superiority 


duchess Helen of Russia and the good look- 
ing Prince Max of Baden within a few 
weeks only of the day appointed for their 
wedding at St. Petersburg. There again 
the projected alliance was a love match, 
pure and simple, and there are some who 
ascribe its rupture to political interests 
opposed to the idea of a brilliant and 
clever Muscovite Princess on the Grand- 
ducal throne of Baden. For Prince Max 
was heir presumptive to the crown of his 
uncle, the venerable Grandduke of Baden. 
Max took his disappointment so much to 
heart that his nervous system went to 
pieces, and he was obliged to retire for a 
term of several months to a sanitarium, 
while his ex-fiancée a year or so later gave 
her hand in marriage to the somewhat in- 
significant Prince Nicholas of Greece. 
Everyone knows of the romance of old 
Emperor William and Princess Elise Rad- 
ziwill. He was so deeply in love with her, 
and she with him, that he was prepared, 
if necessary, to sacrifice his rights to the 
crown for her sake, although this should 
not have been necessary, since there are 
on record quite a number of matrimonial 
alliances between the Houses of Hohen- 
zollern and Radziwill. His father, 
King Frederick William III, had 
given his consent to the marriage, 
but found himself confronted by 
the opposition of the remaining 
members of the reigning family 
of Prussia. A *Kronrath", or 
Council of the Crown—only sum- 
moned on very rare occasions— 
was assembled to consider the 
question. It was composed of 
all the adult Princes of Hohen- 
zollern, as well as of the highest 
dignitaries of the realm. By an 
overwhelming majority they de- 
cided that it would be disadvan- 
tageous from a dynastic and po- 
litical point of view for William 
to marry Princess Elise Radzi- 
wil, and the King, although he 
disapproved of their views, felt 
himself obliged to adopt them, 
and to forbid the match. A year 
or so afterwards William was re- 
quired by reasons of state to ally 
himself in marriage with the 
beautiful and accomplished Prin- 
cess Augusta of Saxe-Weimar, 
the favorite pupil of Goethe, and 
whose whole married life may be 
said to have been overshadowed 
and saddened by the knowledge 


(Concluded on Page 19) 


by scientific comparison. 


That one talcum powder is not as 


good as another and that Colgate's 
is the 


Real Boric Powder 


(Safest in its antiseptic value) 


is proved by the following report of an 
eminent chemist. 


97 Water St., New York 
Messrs. Colgate and Co.: 


In comparison with several other widely 
advertised talcums, I find that Colgate’s 
Talc contains more than EIGHT times 
as much Boric Acid. 


It also contains two other ingredients 


described in the U. S. Dispensatory as 
being antiseptic, soothing and healing in 
their nature. They were not found in the 
other talcums examined. 


Signed 
A. A. BRENEMAN, M.Sc. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Feb. 5, 1910. 


Note: Not only in Boric Acid, 
but in the use of two other in- 
gredients, Colgate's excels in. anti- 
seplic and soothing value. 


It is easier to copy the 
Colgate packages than 
tomatch Colgate quality 


Remember that when 
you are olfered some- 
thing "just as good" 
in a package like 
Colgate 's. 


Trial Package 
for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 
55 John reat 
New York 
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ITH this issue Uxcrr Rrewvs's Home Mac- 
AZINE enters its fourth year—a goal not 
' obtained without struggles of many kinds. 
There were encountered, inevitably, ob- 
stacles that arise from the mere attrition 
in the establishing of any enterprise—new- 
ness of machinery, gathering together men 
who had never been part of the same or- 
ganization, and similar conditions that confront the build- 
ing up of a business. 

Above that, the first number of the magazine was 
printed—poorly printed—at the beginning of summer in 
1907 and before it had an opportunity to get under way— 
before it was fairly launched—it went head-on into the 
panic of that fall and winter and spring. The. panic: weath- 
ered, a far more serious blow fell. This was the death of 
the gentle, beloved founder, whose work was the under- 
structure of the publication, and whose inspired faith and 
constancy of hope and determination had done so much 
toward holding the magazine in the path of progress under 
adverse circumstances. It is impossible to estimate the 
measure of strength his magazine lost when its founder 
passed away, but his thoughts were on it to the last and 
his fine words of direction and encouragement have very 
often served when the burden has been heavy. 

. Following, came the Presidential election with its diver- 
sified distractions. This manufacturer waited to see if 
the Republicans won, that merchant held off hoping for 
Democratie victory. Scant chance to quiet had been given 
the disturbed commercial world when the tariff bill agita- 
tion thrust its strife-breeding schedule all over everything 
in sight—hung on until the very school children made by- 
words of “revision upward" or “revision downward", 

And yet—well, here is the first issue of the fourth year 
in your hands, for your reading, your liking, and for an 
expression, if you will, as to whether you are pleased or 
disappointed. 


e 


ANY kind messages have been received, 
many letters that if they are not always 
heavy with praise abound with a spirit of 
genuine interest and a sentiment of en- 
couragement that is heartily welcomed. It 
has been no small effort to keep Uxcrr 
Rrwvs's Home MacGaztne not only clean 
throughout, but so to edit that it will ap- 

peal to every member of the family. From East Lynn, 

Mass., a few days ago, there camé, along with the renewal 

of his wife’s subscription to the magazine, a letter from 

Mr. M. A. Piper. It is the kind of letter any publisher 

would be happy to receive. There is nothing ornate about 

it, no extended phraseology, no extravagant praise. It is 
short, to the point, and as follows: 

"I want to say that we take more pleasure in your 
magazine than in any other we have ever read. If such a 
statement can be of any use to you in this vicinity I 
should be glad.” 

It is certainly not unfair to accept Mr. Pipers letter 
as a very strong indication that the magazine is making 
its way. Surely, if he writes in this fashion, there are many 
others who feel that Unctr Remus’s Home MacaziNE is 
a feature of their family life, and one that will become 
dearer as the years pass and the magazine grows. nearer to 
a realization. of its founder’s plans and scope. 

With so many magazines published, and so.few of them 
fn the South, it is natural that there should. be. sharply 
drawn comparisons, and when the purchaser of a publica- 
tion parts from the price, he wants to know he is getting 
his money's worth. , 

If you are a yearly subscriber, this issue of Uxcie Rx- 
xus's Home MacazixE is placed in your hands at a cost 
to you of a little more than 8 cents—just about the price 
of two eggs, and the eggs likely to be cold storage products 
at that. The price you paid for this issue of the maga- 
zine, therefore, is not high, as money goes, but is it too 
high for the value received? 


Message 
From New 
England 


P 


HE first feature in this issue is the “Uncle 
Remus" Letter—a new one appearing each 
month. These letters are real letters to 
Who real youngsters from one who understood 
and loved them. But maybe you don't like 
Are the letters, or perhaps children don't interest 
Authors you. There's “Theodore Roosevelt as a 
Maker of History", by M. A. Lane; or 
more correctly, it is the first of a two-part article on 
Roosevelt by Lane. Nothing about Roosevelt in his pres- 
ent, pretty-nearly triumphal parade through various and 
sundry palaces and sorbonnes—nothing about the recent 
Roosevelt, but a great deal, told succinctly, about Roose- 
velt as president. The article by Lane is bound to create 
a stir. The facts are—facts! The style of the article is 
vigorous and compelling. No other magazine has printed 
anything approaching it. Surely we can say of this big, 
breathing article about America's great citizen that it is 
worth at least two eggs. And, at that we hope Mr. Lane 
wont read the foregoing sentence, unless eggs are higher 
in Chicago than in the environs of the Gait City. 


But maybe you don't like eggs, or perhaps don't care 
for the former -president.: 


How about George Randolph Chester? ^ Anybody 
breezier? Anybody better able to pull. you along with a 
real, live, pulsating, sure-enough-humming-kind-of-a-story ? 
Have you read his story in this issue—“The Promoted Dog 
Fight"? Isn't if a story to read from a hammock to your 
best girl? (Also in the hammock). 

If there is anything that is better about the story than 
the telling, it is the illustrating that C. N. Landon has in- 
dulged in. His work is great, and getting on. ' 


If you are a: member of the genus homo species genius, 
there's trouble brewing for you when your family, relatives 
and neighbors read “The Genius and His Family", by Mrs: 
L. H. Harris (Mrs. Lundy Harris lots of folks call her) 
in this same two eggs: worth of magazine. Mrs. Harris 
is the awhile-anonymous author of “A Circuit Riders 
Wife". About the second word of the second sentence of 
the first instalment of *A Circuit Rider's Wife" only about 
99 per cent of those who had read any of her other articles 
recognized Mrs. Harris as the author. This means that 
when Mrs. Harris takes her pen and ink in hand some- 
thing begins to sizzle. 

By the way, if you are not a genius, but are merely 
related to or acquainted with one or more, you'll be at 
the proper angle for a full enjoyment of Mrs. Harris's 
article and Dean's sketches. ( 
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ELDOM is there a genuinely new note penned 
in modern literature, but R. J. Dean, 
amiable parent of the Zotwots and foster 
father of the joyous Jay-fowl, has cer- 
tainly struck the zithern with all his digits. 

The opening round is in this issue— 
we’re still writing about the June number— 
and is only a prelude to the richest and 

most varied assortment of purely imaginative stories that 
have been written since the Turtle Soup mocked at the 
wondering Alice. 

Here in the Tales of the Zotwots a child will show you 
the faithful Slinks and tell you the secrets of the Zotwots, 
who sometimes slither, And maybe, if you promise not to 
smoke too many cigars, you'll be told the tremendous story 
of the Winkle Grounds, or can hear revealed the mystic tale 
of the Blubberingboo. 


New 
Note In 
Fiction 


Have you read *A Flag of Truce", by Clinton Danger- 
field? It is a story that is human to the core. The realistic 
Characterization of the mountain-folk, and the touch of 
deep feeling in the whole story cannot be surpassed. Clin- 
ton Dangerfield has written few stories that tell as much in 
a space so short. The illustrations by R. Emmett Owen 
are capital in execution, and filled with an understanding 
of the people whom Dangerfield portrayed. 


P] 


F YOU are still in doubt as to whether you'd 
swap a couple of eggs for the chance to 
read what has been enumerated, there are 

Ten ten other features which you get as 

lagniappe. For instance, “Sunbeams from 

the South”, by Frank L. Stanton—poetry 
and prose that reflect the winning spirit of 
the best known popular poet in America; 
don't you enjoy his contributions? There’s Dr. Charles 

Frederic Goss, the famous author of "The Redemption of 

David Corson", who has each month a page or more of little 

essays that touch on life at every point. He is wholesome, 

true, vital and interesting. It is a feature that is worth 
an omelet any day. 


More Fine 
Features 


Myrta Lockett Avary contributes a delightful report 
of an interview with Fanny Crosby, the blind hymn-writer, 
whose inspired songs have helped many a struggling soul 
upward. What this wonderful woman has accomplished 
without her sight is a fascinating story, and its essence 
of cheerfulness and nobility, as told in the charming style 
of Mrs. Avary, is as captivating as it is uplifting. 


P. F. Cunliffe-Owen, the author of the famous Marquise 
de Fontenoy letters, writes of the “Romances of Royalty". 
This is a fascinating subject, picturesquely handled, and 
after you've read it you wont mind being just a plain 
citizen. 


Has any member of your family played over *Roose- 
velt’s Home Coming” March? If you'l hang around the 
woodshed until it is tried out two or three times you'll 
hear something that you'll say is a “corking good tune". 
Maybe youre the pianist of the family. How did the 
March go? 


Space confines us. Briefly, there are still left to men- 
tion the Open House department, so ably and delightfully 
conducted by Mrs. Mary E. Bryan; Orville Cox's poem, 
the conclusion of Martin Eden, a page of patterns, fash- 
ions for the family, and the Ginger Jar. 

Aren't you glad you gave us the eggs? 


.. JULIAN HARRIS. 


GROWING CHILDREN 


The Period when the Nervous Activity is at 
rij Its Greatest. 


*Against the practice of giving tea and 
coffee to children, we cannot speak too 
strongly. Childhood is the period when the 
nervous activity is at its greatest. The brain 
is ever busy receiving new impressions. Re- 
flex action, co-ordination of muscles, and the 
special senses are all under a special course 
of training. 

*The nervous system is pushed to its ut- 

most capacity, and long is the list of victims 
that follow its over-stimulation. In these lit- 
tle people nothing but harm can come from 
the use of such cerebral stimulants as tea or 
coffee, Bad, then, as this practice. is, let us as 
physicians be aggressive in its prohibition. 
' *Do not be satisfied by answering 'No' 
when asked as to its use, but let us teach the 
families with whom we come in contact that 
such practice is-evil. We speak emphatically, 
because not only among the poor.and uned- 
ucated, but among the rich, who should know 
better, this practice is marvelously preva- 
lent."—The Home Doctar. 

Children like a warm beverage for break- 
fast, and it is well for them to have it if the 
drink is a food and not a drug. 

Postum is made to supply a rich. nourish- 
ing liquid food with a crisp coffee taste for 
those who cannot and should not use coffee. 
Analysis shows it to contain about fourteen 
per cent of muscle-forming elements and 
66.11 per cent of energy- and fat-producing 
elements, which go to nourish and sustain the 
delicate nerve centers throughout the body 
and from which the vital energy proceeds. 

The success of child or adult depends 
largely upon proper sustenance for the body. 
Children who depend upon the intelligence 
of their elders to furnish them with good 
food deserve our most careful attention and 
thought. 

Read “The Road to Wellville," found in 
pkgs. "There's a Reason.” 


Of course he 
is delighted! Any man 
would be pleased to receive a pair of 


SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


They will add so much to his comfort—and 
they will:save you the hard work of sewing on 
suspender buttons. Made with a sliding cord 
in the back which responds to every movement 
—relieves the shoulders from all pressure and 
takes the strain off the buttons. 

Price 50c. At your dealer's or order direct, 
stating whether wanted for dress, ordinary or 
hard work wear.  Unconditional guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back with every pair. 

| Order today. 


715 MAIN STREET, | SHIRLEY, MASS. |- 


X» ROWBOATS $20 UP 
fmm) 20 DIFFERENT DESIGNS 


Can ship immediately in any quantity. Need 

A No Boat House, Never Leak, Rust, Check, Crack 
if or Rot. Every boat has water-tight compart- 
J ment, so cannot sink, Demonstrator Agents 
Wanted in Every Community. Write for 
Free Illustrated Catalog and Special Prices, [85] 


Michigan Stee! Boat Co, 272 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED —C HAUFFEURS — AUTO 
SALESMEN — Salary $150 per Month 


Young men of good character may become 

expert auto salesmen or mechanics within 

12 weeks. We teach you by mail. Many f 
& graduates tour Europe in summer at big 
salaries and expenses. Part tuition paya- 
ble after we secure you a position. We em- 
ploy you while taking the course. Write 
for descriptive plan D. AUTOMOBILE COLLEGE 


OF WASHINGTON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ROBERT L. [E er 
Salary $150 Month school of Auto engineering in the U. 


$25.00 a day. New invention ; horse owners wild about them) 
agents are coining money; sells on sight; write at once; 
sample to workers. m 
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A Monument to Simms 


E Uncie Remvus’s Home MacazixE: In the April issue of your Mag- 
azine, under the general caption, “Lest We Forget," appears an inter- 

esting and instructive article from the pen of Mr. Carl Holliday, in 
which, under the special caption, “Sad Neglect of Dead Singers”, he makes the 
following statement: “Look where we will throughout the Southland, we find 
sad neglect of our dead singers. William Gilmore Simms, author of more 
than one hundred volumes, and genial inspirer of Timrod, Hayne and other 
literary lights, made his home, ‘Woodlands’, near Charleston, a true literary 
center in ante-bellum days; and Charleston has forgotten to honor either him 
or his famous home.” 

In this statement, so far as Charleston’s neglect to honor Simms’s memory 
is concerned, Mr. Holliday is in error, and has done the people of Charleston 
an injustice. Standing to-day in White Point Garden, South Battery, is a 
bronze bust of William Gilmore Simms, capping a granite pedestal, commem- 
orating his literary attainments as a poet, novelist and historian, and the esteem 
in which the people of Charleston held him. “Woodlands”, the former home 
of Simms, however, is unmarked, as arc the spots on which many homes of 
various celebrities stood between this little town (Summerville) and Charles- 
ton, almost every foot of ground along the road between which places has a 
history replete with happenings and stirring historical events of colonial 
and revolutionary days. 

Simms’s monument, referred to, was unveiled June 11, 1879. The follow- 
ing extract from an editorial on the subject in the Charleston News and 
Courier, issued the morning of that day, is, therefore, of interest at the pres- 
ent writing: 

“Neither Charleston nor the state at large is recorded as having much 
faith in monuments of stone or brass. Past efforts have usually ceased when 
appropriate resolutions to do something or other have been seconded and 
adopted." 


In the same editorial this appears: “A twig planted in the center of City | 


Hall Park to mark the site of the promised memorial to the gifted R. Y. Hayne 
has become a tree (1819). The patriotic work ended where it began.” 

From the editorial referred to is gathered the following concerning the 
difficulty to obtain sufficient money to erect this monument to Simms. The 
monument was erected at the expense of the Memorial Association and the 
Art Association. J. Q. A. Ward, of New York, made the bust. His usual 
price of $2,000 he reduced to $1,750—“as an expression of his interest in the 
proposed memorial", and later still, when financial embarrassments faced the 
associations in charge of the memorial, *made another contribution to the 
fund". The granite for the pedestal was contributed from the quarries of 
Fairfield by Messrs. T. W. Woodward, J. H. Rian and J. B. Cants, of Winns- 
boro, S. C., and from it the monument was designed by Colonel Edward B. 
White, of New York, a former Charlestonian, free of charge. The bust was 
transported from New York without cost by the Clyde line of steamers. When 
it became necessary to pay the balance due on the memorial, the late W. A. 
Courteney personally paid the $400, which amount, however, was later re- 
funded to him. 

To-day there is not purchasable a complete edition of Simms that our 
children may enjoy, in our private libraries, the pleasures, benefits and profits 
of hours with the delightful writings of Simms as did we of the generation that 
preceded them. For a number of years past there have been efforts made to 
have a new edition of Simms’s works published, but alas! it seems that none is 
sufficiently appreciative of this great author’s literary genius and the literary 
worth of his works to risk the advance of the money necessary to republish 
these valuable volumes now long since out of print. 

In substantiation of the truth of the charge brought by Mr. Holliday in 
the beginning of the passage above quoted concerning the neglect of their 
Singers and benefactors by the people of the Southland generally, may be 
mentioned, beside the above, the fact that, four or five years ago, there was 
& monument undertaken by some few ladies in Charleston, the city of his birth, 
to raise a fund sufficient to erect a suitable memorial in that city to the great 
Wade Hampton, which city owes to him as much or more than probably any 
city in the state for its redemption in 1876, and yet, till now, the mere pit- 
tance so far subscribed would scarcely be sufficient to publish his biography 
in decent pamphlet form! 

“The twig planted in the center of City Hall Park to mark the site of the 
promised memorial to the gifted R. Y. Hayne became a tree.” The tree, how- 
ever, is no more, and the monument to Hayne is not yet on the spot as prom- 
ised—and probably never will be on that or any other spot of South Carolina. 

These facts alone, of many that might be recorded, show clearly the truth 
contained in:Mr. Holliday's statement that in South Carolina, as in Georgia 
and other Southern states, our people are either neglectful—or worse, unap- 
preciative—of its singers and benefactors. Let it go on record in your columns, 
however, that Charleston has not neglected to honor William Gilmore Simms 
by the erection of a monument to permanently record his high attainments as 
a man of letters. Very truly yours, . ° A. H. HAYDEN. 

Summerville, S. C. 
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Francis Scott Key Honored 


Editor Uxcre Remvs’s Home Macaztne: I wish to correct a statement, 
made in the last issue (April number) of the Uncte Remus’s Home MAGAZINE. 
On page 14 of said issue, Carl Holliday, M.A., makes the following statement: 
“Francis Scott Key was born in Frederick County (state of Maryland), in that 
State wrote the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’, and yet the only worthy symbol of 
appreciation is not in Maryland, but in far-away San Francisco.” 

Now, nearly twelve years ago—on August 9, 1898—at Frederick, Mary- 
land, there was unveiled a most beautiful monument (erected by the public) 
to Francis Scott Key, and under the monument Key lies buried. The sculptor 
was Alex Doyle, of New York City. I make this correction as I think it due 
my native town and state. Very truly, (Miss) Evira RITCHIE. 

Frederick, Maryland. 


. Mr. Julian Harris, Editor Uncre Remvus’s Home Macaztne—My Dear 
Sir: +I am glad to hear from Miss Ritchie that I was mistaken concerning 
Francis Scott Key. I wish that it were possible for many other sections of 
the South to prove me wrong in the statements of my article. I beg pardon 
of the old Commonwealth of Maryland and thank Miss Ritchie for the cor- 


rection. And this leads me to say that when we have anything worth seeing 


or hearing about, let us inform the public of it—as this lady has done. 
Ours sincerely, : Cart HOLLIDAY. 
Southern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Tenn. 


If Your Dealer 
hasn’t it in stock 
we will send 
this No. 520 
express pre- 

paid on re- 

ceipt of 

List 


price, 
:97 Non-Balkable 


Stevens /.« 


REPEATING 
HAMMERLESS 


Speed is vital. And speed depends on practical 

mechanical principles worked out with practical pre- 

cision. What’s the use of 6 shots if you can’t get them in? Without 
speed—without a smooth easy action you may find yourself with 5 un- 
born shots in your magazine—while your birds fly away. 


The chance of clogging the ordinary Repeating Gun cuts down your possible 

speed. The more expert you become the greater this drawback. 

You can neither balk nor clog a Stevens Repeating Shotgun—the empty and the 

loaded shells do not meet. They travel by 2 separate routes. No chance for them 

to meet—no chance for aclog. Six times you can do this—or six hundred times. 

The best experts in the country have tried to balk this gun and failed, because no 

human hand can accomplish the impossible. 

The Stevens is a Natural Pointer. This is a new feature in shotguns. The best 

way to understand it is to go to your dealer and ask him to let you put a Stevens 

to your shoulder. See with your own eyes how this gun “‘points itself" because 

of its racy lines and the perfected balance and because of the STEVENS Sight- 

ing System. 

Try it today—this atternoon. Note that the breech is a solid steel wall—note that 

the gun is hammerless and that with the Stevens you are safe against accident. 

Safety, close, hard shooting, top speed, are these the points you want? Then see 

this gun. 

Printed facts clinch harder when you have the gun in your hands and test each 

fact for yourself. Your dealer is waiting to show you the Stevens Repeater. 
This gun made as No. 522, fancy stock; 30-inch barrel; straight grip; checked grip and fore- 
arm slide; 14-inch stock, drop 2 1-4 inches at heel, 11-2 inches at comb; weight 73-4 pounds; 
no deviations. LIST Price, $40.00. No. 525, made to order; straight or pistol grip, any 
length of barrel and reasonable options. LIST Price, $50.00. 


Do You Want to Be a Better Shot? 


It's the fine points that make the big difference between the expert and the ordinary shot. 

Experts don't give away these points they spent long years to get. 

But it's to our advantage that present and future users of Stevens rifles and shotguns become expert shots. 
We employ some of the world's crack shots. They know all the little kinks—the fine points that get them big 
Scores. 

Do you want these short cuts to expert shooting? Then write us what interests you—rifle shooting, the traps 
or field shooting. Our answer goes the day your letter comes, giving you practical suggestions on how to 
improve your style and accuracy. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., The Factory of Precision 
Dept. 966, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
RIFLE TELESCOPES: zrzzrzsipi paesane 


Simple, true, quick—permanent focus. Send postal "for your copy of our new special Telescope booklet, 
Free the day your request is received, SS 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 
We make no garments without it. 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 
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Knee Length Drawers. 


50c, $1.00 and $1.50 a garment. 
Sold by nearly every shop everywhere. 
THE B.V. D. COMPANY, 


65 Worth Street, New York. 


Also makers of B.V.D. Union Sutts 
(Pat. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
and $3.00 a suit. 


Copyright, 1910, 
The R Y. D. Co. 
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tical’ system of personal individual lessons 
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NO LIVING WITHOUT SCREENS |The LANDON SCHOOL © TLUSTRATING 
A prominent Fysician says, ''For the prevention of disease, the and CARTOONING 
FLY ESCAPE screen is the greatest invention of the century.” For 1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

description and prices, write Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus's 
FRANK WRIGHT, Inventor, Cave Springs, Ga Home Magazine ? 
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The Call of the Garden—I 


; HO has not come, at strategic moments on 

W sentences or verses in which the inarticu- 

late longing or the uncrystallized convic- 

tions of the soul seems to have been mys- 

teriously voiced? If I had had the genius, I should 

certainly have written the following words myself. 

In fact, when I did first read them, they seemed to 

have sprung from the depths of my own spirit and 

to bear the stamp of its originality, so wonderfully 
did they express. what I had felt so deeply. 


“A garden is a lovesome thing, God not. 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool 
Fern’d grot—The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not! 
Not God! in gardens! When the eve is cool? 
Nay; but I have a sign; 
"Tis very sure God walks in mine!” 
Ep. Tuomas Brown. 


What is a garden without a God—I should like 
to know? I had rather have a garden without veg- 
etables and flowers! 

It is the failure of people to look for that divinity 
which discloses certain aspects of itself in gardens 
alone, that accounts for lack of interest in those 
sacred places. People must go into gardens, as into 
temples—to wonder and adore. 

Of this fact, the agricultural colleges will have to 
take account, before the miracle of seducing city 
people back to the soil, is performed. To the real 
secret of this almost universal defection from the 
farm and garden, we shall never get, until we realize 
that the vital fascination of agriculture lies in the 
cultivation of the religions and ssthetical sensibilities 
amidst those marvels of life which the soil produces. 
Men will hate the dirt and the drudgery of farm life 
until fascinated by the inexplicable bursting of seed 
into a plant; plant into bloom; bloom into fruit. 
There is a spell which this miracle-casts upon reverent 
spirits that lasts as long as eyes can see, brains think 
and hearts feel. In the presence of this eternal mys- 
tery, they experience rapture. A hunger and thirst 
is quickened in their spirits to see the marvel per- 
formed again, as soon as the winter relaxes its cold 
embrace. To the garden they go each spring with 
an insatiable longing, because they find indubitable 
manifestation of that adorable presence which is the 
“soul of this wide universe”. 

“Not God! in gardens! When the eve is cool?” 

What a fine surprise! What holy scorn! In the 
cool of the evening God MUST walk in gardens! He 
could not be divine and resist the heavenly influence 
of “rose plot; fringed pool, fern’d grot” and grow- 
ing plants! It is a necessity of His spiritual nature. 

Nothing is more frightful than to drudge in a 
garden with no sense of the divinity which haunts it! 
When religious feeling becomes widespread, the 
hegira to the farm will begin. 


e 


The Call of the Garden—II 


I there must be a large measure of RELIGIOUS 
sensibility to make gardening a means of grace, 
there must also be a developed sense of BEAU- 
TY. In order to enjoy agriculture fully, it is neces- 
sary to be an artist. Consider the various moods in 
which a man may enter his garden. First, he may 
go as a mere drudge, because he has to. Second, he 
may go to secure a great crop, for no other motive 
than gain. Third, he may go to gratify an esthetic 
taste, for gardening is one of the noblest forms of 
creative art. The gardener is a sculptor and a 
painter, both.  Phidias never felt a purer joy in 
moulding plastic clay into immortal forms of gods 
and men, than the gardener knows who models the 
yielding landscape into drives and walks; into beds 
and pools; thus changing the crude materials of na- 
ture into shapes of utter loveliness. And Raphael 
never felt a purer joy in spreading lovely colors on 
a canvas than the gardener knows in arranging green 
lawns and multi-colored beds of flowers into a color 
scheme that thrills his soul, as divinely as does music. 
It is, in many instances, we cannot doubt the sheer 
UGLINESS of farms and gardens that drives people 
out of the country. Who has not seen country places 
and homes that were hideous? To live perpetually in 
the presence of such repulsiveness is quite enough 
to make men loathe their occupation. 
But train the man and woman to love and cultivate 


ittle Essays From Life 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 
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“THE BEAUTIFUL” and you will witness an in- 
credible transformation. As nothing can be more 
BEAUTIFUL than a rural home with the ground 
laid out by a landscape gardener and the buildings 
erected by an experienced architect, so nothing can 
be more ATTRACTIVE. It is beauty which grips 
and holds the soul! Find me a farmer or gardener 
who never touches his land without a passion to add 
to the beauty as well as the productiveness of his 
property, and I will show you a man infatuated 
with rural life. 

No true artist ever went into his studio with a 
more burning passion than that with which I go into 
MY garden! I desire to make it PRODUCTIVE, 
but I am determined to make it BEAUTIFUL! It 
must gratify my taste! It must give my soul an 
exquisite pleasure as I caress it with my eye. 

I know almost nothing about our agricultural col- 
leges and they may possibly be teaching their pupils 
ssthetical as well as practical farming. At any rate, 
if I had money to endow a chair in one of them, I 
should choose beauty for its foundation, for I hate 
ugliness next to wickedness. There is nothing but 
vice which ever strikes a more discordant note in my 
soul than a farm, or a garden, laid out with the law- 
lessness of a drunkard’s wanderings and littered 
with the debris of broken tools and out-buildings fit 
for nothing but conflagration. 

Be a landscape architect if you want to enjoy rural 
life. Put climbing plants on your buildings; hedges 
around your fields; “rose plots, fringed pools and 
fern'd grot" into your gardens! 


e 
About Losing One's Head 


ERTAINLY, it “beats the world" how we miss 
the mark, when nothing could be easier than to 
hit it; how we put the cart before the horse; 

how we do the things we ought not to do and leave 
undone those things whose performance is a duty 
plainer than a pike staff—because we lose our heads! 

Do you wish an illustration? In the very middle of 
the night the Doctor's telephone rang violently, and 
shivering with cold he answered, gruffly, “Well?” 

"Is that the Doctor?” asked a trembling voice. 

“Ves,” 

“Something is the matter with the baby!” 

“Has it colic?” 

“Not a trace.” 

“Could it have swallowed a pin?” 

“Merciful heavens! No!” 

“Possibly it is hungry.” 

*O-h-h-h !” 

In a few moments the telephone rang again. 

“Doctor—you were right! Baby WAS hungry! 
The darling!” Now, wouldn’t you have thought that 
that possibility MIGHT have occurred, even to a very 
YOUNG mother? 

Undoubtedly the principal part of our troubles and 
our absurdities arises from the same source as those 
of this inexperienced and panicky little mother. We 
lose our heads! I know that once I climbed up a 
very high ladder and scrambled up a very steep roof 


in order to pour a bucket of water down a CHIM-. 


NEY (!) for the purpose of stopping a conflagra- 
tion in another part of a church! And a friend of 
mine, suddenly awakened by his wife’s strangling in 
her sleep, rushed down stairs for a pitcher of water, 
which he failed to get because he held it under a 
gas jet instead of a faucet! 

But, then, THAT poor fellow wasn’t so much to 
blame, because he did crazy things when his head was 
NOT lost! Having to marry a couple, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, for example, he went to his room at 
three, to change his clothes. At four-fifteen his wife 
heard him snoring, and upon investigation discovered 
that, having taken one or two steps in the process of 
disrobing, he continued to the very last and then 
went to bed—of course! Didn’t people always go to 
bed, when undressed? 

Absent-mindedness, however, is not exactly the loss 
of one’s head, and it is the importance of being able 
to keep one’s wits about him in emergencies, that is 
the pith and point of this brief essay. Nothing is 
more fatal than mental panic. Let a man’s thoughts 
become stampeded and it's “all-day” with him. How 
strange it is, that a very little fright will dissipate 
our senses like a mist, while the sudden terror of 
shipwreck or death in a burning building will steady 
us into marble men and give us instantaneous com- 
mand not only of our ordinary mental resources, but 
of those subtle powers of the subliminal souls which 
at other times are out of our reach. 
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The Rockefeller Fortune 


JC EE CROP knows about those little friends of 
Charles Darwin's who gathered various and 

sundry legs and. wings from different insects, 
which they attached to the body of still another, and 
brought to the great scientist, asking him what kind 
of a bug it was. After examining it with the utmost 
(apparent) interest the great investigator replied, in 
the most solemn manner, *My dear little children, I 
am. afraid it is à HUMBUG!” 

Is the widespread fear that “the Rockefeller for- 
tune is likely in the next five or ten years to absorb 
the entire capital of the United States", a humbug? 

It is, indeed, an impressive and even appalling 
spectacle to see those Rockefeller “millions” propa- 
gating themselves with such incalculable rapidity. 
How soon one hundred millions becomes ten hundred! 
Capital produces interest and interest seeks invest- 
ment. One profitable investment after another is 
swallowed down by this forever hungry monster, who 
devours immense corporations as a shark eats little 
mackerel. Every time it eats ONE its power to gulp 
another is enormously increased and its appetite is 
whetted again. By the sheer law of arithmetical pro- 
gression it appears as certain as the growth of an 
avalanche that the biggest fortune must sooner or later 
gather up all the little ones. What is to stop it? You can 
no more.prevent dividends from seeking investments 
than you can prevent big fish from eating little fish. 

And yet, this bug, my dear children, is probably 
nothing in the world but a humbug. If asked for a 
reason why, we must fall back upon the principle of 
LIMITATIONS. Things grow so big as to break 
with their own weight. Scientists tell us, for example, 
that a Pyramid after having reached a certain size 
could be no farther enlarged; BECAUSE THE 
SUPER-INCUMBENT MASS WOULD MELT ITS 
OWN BASE! 

Something like this must have happened when Mr. 
Rockefeller determined to set apart the bulk of his 
great fortune for philanthropic uses. 
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A Bird's Last Flight 


N^ many people examine the little incidents re- 
corded in our daily papers with very careful 

scrutiny for MORAL, values! And yet, in many 
of them there is an infinitely higher worth than money 
ever can possess. Suppose, for example, the careless 
reader of his morning journal catches the gleam of 
beauty in a story like this one: 

“There is a lonely light-house twenty miles from 
shore, (no matter where) having no other means of 
communication with the main land than by homing 
pigeons. One time the keeper's wife fell ill, and tying 
an appeal for help to one of his feathered messengers, 
turned it loose. As the little, living, winged thought 
flashed out of the wrack which hung above the sea, a 
sportsman ‘drew his bead’. There was an explosion 
and the bird staggered. Crippled in leg and wing; 
bearing in its body seven No. ] shot, the loyal crea- 
ture, true to its heaven-implanted instinct, struggled 
forward toward its goal. Its heart was beating wild- 
ly, but very feebly. Its eyes were glazed and wings 
were fluttering like torn sails, but on it went and on, 
until at last, it reached the cote, exhausted. They 
found it dead, but it had delivered its message." 

Lay your paper down for a moment and think 
about it! Give it as much attention, at least, as you 
would a glistening object in the street, for there may 
be an inestimable treasure hidden in it for you! 
There wil be if you, also, in the discharge of some 
sacred duty, have been struck a cruel blow. Wounded 
you are and broken-hearted; reeling and staggering 
under your burden, or the pain of an arrow; ready 
to faint and to fall; tempted to nurse your wounds 
instead of fulfilling your mission. Remember the 
homing pigeon! 

You, too, have a message to deliver; a burden to be 
borne to the last stage of the journey; a work to ac- 
complish which no one else in the world can perform. 
Great issues hang upon your faithfulness! Pull your- 
self together and stagger on! It is your duty! You 
must reach the goal! There is a heaven-implanted 
instinct in YOU! As imperiously as that mysterious 
instinct in the brain of the bird impelled it forward, 
conscience urges YOU on. For this, you were born. 
For that very purpose came you into the world! 
What! To suffer, to be ridiculed, abused, defamed? 
To be stricken down with a poisoned arrow in a free 
and happy flight? 

No! But to reach the goal! To hit the mark! To 
do the duty! Remember the homing pigeon! 
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so essential to the well gowned woman, is as- 
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Romances of Royalty 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


FOR 


that her husband's heart had been lost beyond recovery to Elise Radziwill, and 
after the latter's death, to her memory. The extent, indeed, to which the old 
Emperor remained true to his first love until the very day of his death, at the 
age of ninety, was apparent from the affection which he lavished upon the mem- 
bers of the Radziwill family, two or three of whom were always to be found 
in his immediate entour- 
age. In fact, Prince Bis- 
marck used to complain 
bitterly of the influence 
which they exercised upon 
him in behalf of the 
Polish nation to which 
they belonged. 

Prince Victor Em- 
manuel of Italy, Duke of 
Aosta, has for consort 
one of the most beautiful 
Princesses of Europe, 
namely, Helene of Or- 
leans. But it may be 
questioned whether to 
this day he has entirely 
recovered from his early 
infatuation for his cousin, 
Princess Letitia Bona- 
parte. He was head over 
ears in love with her, and 
their marriage was re- 
garded as imminent, when 
ld uiu : the startling announce- 
ment was suddenly made 
that she had become af- 
fianced instead to his 
father, that is to say, 
her uncle ex-King Ama- 
deus of Spain and Duke of Aosta. Princess Helene of Orleans on her side is 
generally understood to have given her heart to. King Edward’s eldest son, the 
late Duke of Clarence, and would have married him, had it not been for the re- 
ligious obstacles which it was found impossible to surmount, in view of the 
provisions of the English constitution, and the refusal of Pope Leo XIII to make 
any concession, turning a deaf ear to the entreaties of the Princess, who visited 
the Vatican with her American kinswoman, Baroness Charrette, in order to 
induce the Holy Father to give way. 

Similar obstacles stood in the way of any matrimonial culmination of the 
romance of Princess Beatrice of Great Britain and the late Prince Imperial 
of France. In fact, the latter is generally understood to have joined the English 
forces in Africa with the object of securing, through fighting for England's 
cause, the consent of the English government and people to his union with the 
youngest daughter of Queen Victoria. ^ 

Prince Ferdinand of Roumania has, however, been entirely cured by his 
lovely consort, Princess Mary of England and of Coburg, of his ridiculous in- 
fatuation for the portly and dusky Mlle. Helen Vacarescu, who took advantage 
of her position as maid of honor to Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, to entangle 
him in her meshes, and for whose sake he was ready at one time to waive his 
rights to the throne. 

Grandduchess Olga of Russia was compelled by her father, Czar Nicholas I, 
to contract a loveless marriage with the disreputable King Charles of Wurttem- 
berg, after he had nipped in the bud her project of an elopement and secret 
marriage with Prince (afterwards Field Marshal) Bariatinski, by significantly 
pointing out to him the fortress-dungeon of St. Peter and St. Paul from the 
windows of the Winter Palace. 

Queen Natalie of Servia allowed herself to be persuaded by her father, 
Colonel Kechko, the Russian army contractor, to throw over Colonel Constanti- 
novitch within a few days of the 
date appointed for the marriage, in 
order to wed instead her fiance's 
cousin, Prince (afterwards King) 
Milan of Servia, who had been in- 
vited to officiate as best man at the 
ceremony. Both lived to regret their 
betrayal of Constantinovitch, whose 
daughter is now married to Prince 
Mirko, heir presumptive to the 
throne of Montenegro. 

Many more names could be 
added to this list, but I will con- 
clude with that of poor Don En- 
rique of Bourbon, who, affianced to 
Isabella II of Spain, was forced by 
the intrigues of her mother, the 
wicked old Queen Cristina, and the 
latter's accomplice, King Louis Phil- 
ippe of France, to make way for 
his dwarf-like, insignificant brother, 
Don Francis, in the belief that there A 
could be no children born to Francis, and that the crown would consequently 
go to Isabella’s younger sister, married to King Louis Philippe’s son, the Duc 
de Montpensier. 

Prince Henry was a dashing, handsome man, whose sincere love for his 
cousin Isabella was returned by her. The less said of her married life the better. 
No one can pretend to assert that it was either happy or respectable. 

As for Prince Henry, after being thrust aside he lost his head completely, 
joined in a conspiracy against the government, saving himself from punish- 
ment by the betrayal of his accomplices, but ultimately met with his death on 
the field of honor. For learning of the part played by the Duc de Montpensier 
in bringing about the deposition of the Queen, he challenged him to a duel, and 
fell dead, shot through the heart, thus championing the cause of his earliest 


love, Isabelle II. 


Ex-Queen Natalie of Servia 


Prince Royal of Roumania 
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the course of my duties as one of the editors 
of the Christian Herald. Her publishers phoned me to 
come to her, as she could not readily seek me. Their shop, narrow and 
dark, was on the first floor of one of the older buildings in the Cooper 
Union neighborhood. As I entered out of the bright sunshine, I saw at 
the far end, sitting beside Mr. Main’s desk, a little lady in black, her 
eyes covered by huge black goggles. * 

Her face turned towards me instantly with a quick, eager movement 
which I found to be characteristic. I have never seen another face of 
such intense eagerness and receptivity; the whole face seemed to see; the 
whole body seemed quiveringly alive, every existing sense alert to supply 
the missing one. I saw Miss Crosby a number of times afterwards, but 
never without the goggles. I had a painful feeling that there must be 
cavities behind these masks, which were such a deformity as to suggest 
their employment to conceal a greater. 

*Here's Mrs. Avary, Fanny," said Mr. Main, and left us. 

I recall little of the interview, which was mainly to arrange about a 
hymn which she was writing for the journal I represented. Of my first 
impression of herself, I forget no pert. I have always thought of her 
since as of a fluttering bird 
singing in a darkened cage. In 
conversation, she was cheerful, 
merry and sweet; following 
docilely any lead I made, and 
blithely flitting ahead after 
the lead was given. She was 
far from admitting that her 
blindness, which she herself 
brought into reference, was an 
affliction without compensa- 
tions. 

“Not having outsight,” she 
remarked, “I have to depend 
the more on insight; on spirit- 
ual vision: and that, like every- 
thing else, develops with use.” 

“And that,” I said, “is how 
you came to write ‘Light and 
Comfort of My Soul’.” 

“And all my other hymns. 
Oh, my blindness is all right! 
God permitted my sight to be 
taken from me because He 
had work for me, as a blind 
woman, to do. And if you can 
find a happier mortal than I, 
bring him or her along, for I 
want to shake hands with that 
mortal.” 

In a subsequent interview, 
after mention of her blindness, 
she said: 

“Of course I have suffered. 
My life has been no bed of 
roses. I couldn’t talk to peo- 
ple in prisons and mission as 
I do if I hadn't suffered. It 
seems to me that every hymn- 
writer must sing from a broken 
heart in order to reach the 
broken-hearted. Only when 
one has suffered deeply can 
one feel deeply the sorrows of 
others and know how to com- 
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economy. Don't be put off with any other sh; a- f I 
terial. Write today for samples and names of a. three years ago, I could see a Courtesy of the Christian Herald 


It gives the owner the 
maximum of efficiency at the 
minimum of cost, because it is 
constructed on sane, common 
sense principles. 

Durable, and the test of years 
proves its actual service to excel 


every claim made for it. It guar- 
antees satisfaction, 


The Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


works fast and true and quickly 
produces the most charming des- 
serts, no matter how economical 
the ingredients, 


One of these famous “White 
Mountain'' Freezers lasts a life- 
time. Itis always ready and never 
out of order. It is failure-proof 
because it is made right! 

Write for ‘‘Frozen Dainties.’ 


It gives lots of information and 
tells all about frozen desserts, 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
Dept. T Nashua, N. H, 


Pe ypur diy. little with one eye; you would Fanny Crosby At the mem 


CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & Co, ° 4 
2071-2081 Reading Road, Cincinnati hardly call it seeing, I sup- 


Look for BRENLIN «e tne edge. pose; yet that little was much to me. During a severe illness, I lost that 
; — little. I have a sense of color; I cannot explain it. I like blue, the sky-color. 
"I remember that at five, I was a very restless child—like a thirsty 
traveler in a desert. As I became educated, I found the water I wanted; 
it was knowledge, I think. Schools for the blind are a great blessing. Of 
all people, people with defective senses should have an education. It 
gives them resources within themselves. I believe educated blind people 
are usually cheerful people. Last summer, at Syracuse, I met three of 
my old schoolmates, all blind. How our tongues rattled away! and how 
we did laugh! Oh! we have compensations. We see some things you 
seeing people miss, and we miss some things which you cannot escape.” 
She spoke happily to me of her school days in the New York Institu- 
tion for the Blind, which she entered when about fifteen; and recalled 
incidents of association with her teacher, the cultured and sympathetic 
Hamilton Murray. Mr. Murray, determined that his pupil should write 
verse correctly since write verse she would, required her to paraphrase 
extracts from such models as Addison, Cowper, Pope and Young. One 
day near noon, he called: “Fanny, have you paraphrased that passage 
from N. P. Willis?” “No, Mr. Murray,” replied the delinquent placidly. 
“Well, Fanny, no paraphrase, no dinner.” Fanny, having a wholesome 
liking for dinner, set her muse to work, and delivered the goods on time. 
Her readiness to perform humorous feats in rhyme and meter, such as 
turning a quip or jest, imitating the calls of street venders, and so on, 
afforded much entertainment to her companions and preceptors, among 
whom she was very popular. Of her early poems, she said to me: “They 
were mostly merry, reflecting the light-heartedness within me.” The first 
she remembered writing, ran thus: 
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on receipt of One Dollar. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN 
85 Barclay Street, NewYork | 
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O, what a happy soul am I! Although I cannot see, 
I am resolved. that in this world, right happy will I be. 


How many blessings I enjoy. . . . 
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Fanny Crosby, the Bli 


Y FIRST meeting with Fanny Crosby, the blind V 
hymn-writer, was in New York in a music | KE y 
shop near the Bible House. It occurred in y 
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But no, she remembered her earlier version of this {t 
eight years old"; “doggerel” she called it, but the3 
sound and wholesome for that term to be any fitting di 
vehicle of expression. Thus it ran: | 
How many blessings I enjoy that other people da} 
To weep and sigh because I’m blind, I cannot and 
Her first songs were secular. “Music in the Air’, 
salie, the Prairie Flower", *Never Forget the Dear Ones 
in the repertoires of our mothers and grandmothers, 
She was a teacher in the institution from 1847 to M 
time, Grover Cleveland, afterward President of the Ui 
for awhile her associate. She retained many pleasam | 
He was her junior and she took an affectionate interesi 
reciprocated, playing the part of young brother or knighti 
occasions. She thought him fond of poetry. Once, 
“Corsair” to her; again, he favored her with selection 
other poets, ai 
neat copies ofk 
her. Seeing ii 
by a superionl 
her and madé 
for herself. F 
he frequentlye 
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cf Sankey's M | 


busy provid n 
Dwight L, Mo 
Hall, New York, January 8, 1900, I heard Mr. Sankey 4 
up to sing, "Saved by Grace": “This hymn has rung W 
many times when Mr. Moody was here, with Miss à 
on the platform." ^ 
She was closely associated with many leading evang? 
tury. Her hymns have been sung around the world. | 
sion service or a Salvation Army “rally” in any quartet 
you are almost sure to hear one or more of Fanny OM 
fore you come out. Who is not familiar with *Pass M 
Savior", “Jesus Is Calling", “Rescue the Perishing” | 
sung in church or chapel? She has written over 
Millions of copies of a number of these have been s0! 
simplicity, easy measure and truth in the expression # 
emotion that their power lies; and also, in the fact that 
of a tender and loving God, ready and able to help H? 
has published several volumes containing secular ver 
maker of sacred song that her claim has been e$ 
world's knowledge and affection. 
Her own favorite among her hymns is “Safe in the 
W. H. Doane entered her room one day, sat down 4 
well-known air, saying: “Fanny, write me words to 
Arms of Jesus" The popular hymn, which has ca 
spiration to thousands, was the result. r 
An incident which I recall as being a very happy 
the celebration of her eightieth birthday in the spring 
publishers, Biglow and Main, in their attractive new 4 
Avenue; they had just moved from their old shop. | 
closest friends were invited to a luncheon over which 
key was one of the company. There were speeches, 5 
sentation to "Fanny", as all present called her, of à V. 
did not look her years, nor were her movements indica 
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My last interview with her, shortly after this, was in 
Brooklyn, where she then resided. I found her in a 
great chair in the living-room, a flood of light was 
streaming upon her through open windows, a mass of 
“fancy-work” was in her lap. 

“Whatever are you doing?” I asked. 

“Knitting a bed-spread; I might get into mischief if I didn’t keep 
some work in my hands,” laughed “Fanny”. “I have knitted seven spreads 
as presents for my friends. I can feel the pattern; my fingers know it. 
You poor seeing people! of course I can knit faster than you. I don’t 
have to count my stitches.” 

The spread was beautiful work; I said so. 

"Oh, yes!” she rippled, delighted. “I don't want people to say, “That 
does very well for her’. If I can’t do a thing as well as a seeing person. 
I don’t want to do it at all. I can do many things. I can make up 2 
bed as well as any housewife. My grandmother taught me how; I had 
to make the first one over many times before I got it to suit her. I am 
thankful for everything I was taught to do. You don’t know hew much 
it means to a blind person to be as independent as other people in as 
many particulars as possible.” 

To be of so brave a soul was a greater thing than to write famous 
hymns, I thought. It pleased her when I recalled an incident of her past 
summer—her crowning as “Poet Laureate” by the Tully Lake Chautau- 
qua. She said: “The whole summer was so pleasant. I felt as if I had 
got back to my school-girl days. I was busy, too. I often attended three 
meetings a day, speaking at some. One evening, after meeting, we went 
across the lake to a corn-roast, returning after midnight; we had a jolly 
time. We visited Syracuse, where I met my old schoolmates—and Oswego, 
and other places. . I gave readings at all; did all I could to help the 
churches, missions, and Y. M. C. A. halls. Please don't publish this—but 
I went to jail! was marched in between two wardens. What was I doing 
in jail? Only talking to the poor prisoners. I seemed to do them a 
little good; I hope I did. ‘Boys,’ I began, ‘there was a time when you 
were little children listening to your mother. Let me take your mother's 
place to-night, and say to you what she would say. I could not see how 
they received what I said, but I felt it; they were just as still!” 

She was living, at the time of my visit, with her friend, Mrs. Curtis, in 
a plain but comfortable house in an unpretentious quarter of Brooklyn. 
In the course of our conversation, Fanny Crosby remarked: *If I had 
kept everything I made I would have a good deal now. But, thank the 
Lord! I didn't do it. I've been with my present publishers thirty-six 
years. They pay me a salary. I hear that there is a report abroad that 
I am in need. Correct that impression for me. I am not rich, indeed, 
but the Lord has not let His servant want." 

“How do you write your hymns?” I asked. 

"They come to me at night. I do not know why the night should be 
my season of inspiration, but so it is. Perhaps it is because of the still- 
ness. I am very sensitive to the noise and vibrations of the day. When 
the hymn comes, I call Mrs. Curtis and she writes it down. We have 
lived together twenty-three years. I do not know whether I could deliver 
my hymns through a strange amanuensis. Mrs. Curtis was my dear 
mother's most intimate friend. Mother died ten years ago last September; 
my father died in my infancy." That mother had had a hard struggle 
with poverty, which the blind daughter had felt keenly in her childhood. 

“Is it good-by? Are you going? Well, now, don't be thinking of me 
sorrowfully, my dear. I have had a happy morning. I hope it has not 
been depressing for you. Remember, I can see just as well in a certain 
sense as you can. Besides, there is a little star that shines on me—within 
me—that makes up for all deficiencies. You know my hymn, ‘All the 
Way My Savior Leads Me’. That tells my story better than I can." — 

I have spoken of her throughout as “Miss Crosby” or “Fanny”, for it 
was thus I addressed her, and thus or as *Fanny", I heard her addressed 
or referred to, so thoroughly identified was she with the name she signed 
to her hymns, her maiden name. But she was a wife. In 1858, she married 
Professor Van Alstyne, a blind musician. He happened not to be with 
her on the occasion of my visits, and so I never met him. I have heard 
that he was very talented. He died in about 1902, : 

Fanny Crosby was born March 24, 1820, in a one-story cottage in 
Southeast, Putnam County, New York. She lost her eyesight through 
mistaken medical treatment when about six weeks old. Her father died 
before she was a year old. Her mother, a brave, true soul, was very poor, 
and worked hard and diligently; the little girl was early trained to be 
helpful, and in this training her venerable grandmother took a wise and 
efficient hand. Much of the hopefulness, sweetness and sanity of Fanny 
Crosby's religious temperament can be credited to this gentle and aged 
lady. Miss Crosby preserved tender memories of evensongs which the old 
grandmother, sitting in an old armchair and holding her in embrace, sung 
to her at close of day; and of the prayers which the grandmother led 
When both knelt down together. When Fanny was four the family moved 
to Salem, Westchester, N. Y., where she was brought into close touch 
with the Friends or Quakers, who left benign influences on her character. 
When she was nine they moved to Ridgefield, Conn.; here she spent six 
years in nature's school, among flowers and birds and brooks. At fifteen 
she entered the Institution for the Blind in New York City. The Institu- 
tion loved the sweet, bright young girl and was proud of her. When dis- 
tinguished visitors came she was in request to recite an original poem. 
Among the pupils who were carried from place to place to put in evi- 
dence to show what the blind could do under the influence of education, 
Fanny was conspicuous, and did good service in the cause of education 
for the blind. The appeal which her presence made was always marked. 
The Senate of the state of New York was deeply moved by her appearance 
and her recitation of a poem on the occasion of their visit to the Institu- 
tion in 1843. So also was the Congress of the United States when she 
stood before the two houses, a slender sightless maiden, pleading: 


O ye who here from every state convene, 
Illustrious band! may we mot hope the scene 
You now behold will prove to every mind 
Instruction hath a ray to cheer the blind? 


In March, 1910, when her ninetieth birthday was celebrated in 
Bridgeport, Conn., her residence at the time, she gave to the public 
through the Associated Press a message on how to be happy in old age. 
It was: ‘Work well and live moderately. One must live slowly to live 
long. One should be content with his lot, for worry is useless and 
enervating. Cultivate Christian thoughts and Christian habits. Abide 
by the Golden Rule." 
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FOR MAKING THE MOST 
PERFECT AND DELICIOUS 


Codfish Balls, Creamed 
Hash, etc. 


Fish 


Fish, 


You can have in your home—no matter where you live—the most wonderfully fresh 
Codfish—just as fresh and flavory as the day taken from the ocean— by asking 
your grocer to supply you with 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


Coming to you in a sanitary container. Absolutely free from any preservative. Every ounce cooked perfectly _ 
and said by food experts to be the most creditable and desirable Sea Food product ever offered. 


Ready for the Table in Two Minutes 


Burnham & Morrill Please try Burnham & Mor- 
Fish Flakes rill Fish Flakes. You will 
vs.“Manufactured” never again be satislied with 
Codfish the dried, salted, ‘*manufac- 
tured” codfish which comes 
to consumers in a most unsanitary way. Such fish 
must be thoroughly soaked before it can be prepared 
for the table, Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes need 
no soaking—pure and sweet—really ready to eat the 
moment opened up before you. 


Burnham & Morrill Burnham & Morrill Fish 
Fish Flakes Flakes will be a revelation to 
The you. You can have fluffy, 
Flavor snowy white Codlish Balls, 
tender, delicious Creamed 
Fish, and the homely sounding but extremely palata- 
bte Fish Hash. Also many other tasty and attractive 
dishes. The secret of the tremendous difference lies 
in the fact that Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes are 
really fresh fish. Fresh caught—tfresh cooked— 
fresh packed, served at your table tasty and sea-Ilavored 
as the day the fish were caught. 


Burnham & Morrill Even the package itself de- 
Fish Flakes notes the high quality ol 
The Sanitary Burnham & Morrill Fish 
Package Flakes. There is extra 
coating of 50% more tin 
plate used than on the ordinary can, and each con- 
tainer is lined with pure parchment so that the fish 
never comes in contact with the tin. There is abso- 
lutely no solder whatever and the very extreme of 
care has been used to insure a perfect sanitary pack- 
age for a perlect product. 


Burnham & Morrill Burnham & Morrill Fish 
Fish Flakes Flakes is as economical as 
The Economical it is delicious. You can pre- 
Advantages pare many delightful dishes 
quickly and at surpris- 
ingly small cost. A 10c can is sullicient to serve four 
people—the 15c size is sufficient to serve seven peo- 
ple. There is no soaking—no waste—no spoilage. 
Just clear, pure fish—boneless and sanitary. A real 
New England delicacy. 


Every Earnest Merchant selling groceries will be 


interested in this sanitary 
fish product. His desire is to give to you the best product in any 
line. But in order to feel warranted in stocking a new article 


the demand must come to him from his customers. 


So 


please ask your dealer to get Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 


for you and he will surely be glad to do so. 


should write at once for our latest 
Every Housewife jj Good Eating.” 


It is a really V 


beautiful little volume, containing twenty new and original recipes on 
various foods by Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, the famous domestic scientist 


and editor of the “Boston Cooking School Magazine." 
also suggested menus and tells about others of our good things for the table. 


We send it free on request. 


The book contains 


which send me a regular 

ten cent package of Burnham 

& Morrill Fish Flakes. (Note: 
Please mark X in space to indi- 


Provided your dealer has not Burnham & Morrill Fish 4 cate whether stamps or coin are 
Special Offer Flakes in doc order that you may quickly judge & enclosed.) 
the merit of the product, we will gladly send you the regular ten cent size upon Py 
receipt of ten cents from = he costs us seventeen cents to do this, postage & 

is s. 


alone being eleven cents. 


delicacy. Book of recipes d Eating 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes and Book of Recipes both. 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 


Portland, Maine 


Packers of 


The Justly Celebrated 
Paris Sugar Corn 


ows our faith in our product. 
lease write today—Get acquainted with this choice New England 
n " free—or send ten cents lor 


Address of Grocer-—— 


s 
& Street & Number... — 
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We prefer letter request with this coupon enclosed. 
This coupon is prepared only for your possible convenience, 


| 


FREE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


AUGER BIT 
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FREE CASE 


No extra charge for 
this handsome Irwin 
case. For home and 
farm, factory and 
shop, for craftsmen, 
carpenters and me- 
chanics, we supply, 
free of charge, this 
handsome, quarter-sawed 
s hardwood, finely polished case. 

Comes in two sizes—20 1-2 quarters 
and 321-2 quarters. Also Irwin Rolls, illus- 
trated below. Each Irwin Bit is regularly 
wrapped in oiled paper, comes highly finished 
—full-polished—the heads and cutters all 
sharpened and finished by hand-filing—a per- 
fect production. 


Bores 
‘Truest— 
Longest 


The Irwinis the only solid-center-stem auger bit made in all 
sizes and style for every purpose. 

It is the strongest, easiest and best boring-bit made. 

Every Irwin is guaranteed—price refunded if not satisfactory. 

In’ purchasing, be sure to insist on seeing the name—''The 
IRWIN"'—on the bit you buy, for your own protection. 

The IRWIN Bits are all of uniform strength made in one piece 
of flawless, extra high-grade crucible auger-bit steel. That pre- 
vents breaking or bending at the point where all old-style bits are 
weakest—where the twist and shank unite. 


ROLL 


Next to the ham- 
mer, saw and screw- 
driver, Irwin Auger 
Bits are the most 
useful of carpenter 
tools,and every man 
who has a home 
needs a set of Irwin's, either in Irwin cases or Irwin rolls. Re- 
member, no extra charge for cases or rolls. If you write us we will 
see that you are supplied. 

All good dealers carry Irwin Auger Bits. If you have the 
slightest difficulty in obtaining Irwin's, write us. 


s 
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Largest in the World 


THE IRWIN 
AUGER BIT 
COMPANY 


Wilmington, Ohio 


Station F28 


Reader Note—Send us this Coupon, filled out as requested, 
and we will see that you are supplied with an Irwin Case or 
Roll (for 3244 quarters, if you purchase $2.00 worth; or, for 
20% quarters, if you purchase $1.00 worth of Irwin Bits at 
your dealer's). 


THE IRWIN AUGER BIT CO. 
Sta. F28, Wilmington, Ohio 


Here is my name; also my dealer has signed his name that 
I have purchased $ —— of Irwin Bits from him. I want 
an Irwin Case—204 size or, 3214 size; — — —— or 
ires size or 32!4 size. (Check which you want— 
ree. 


My Name— 


My Address. 


Have your dealer sign his name and say amount of your 
purchase of Irwin's ($ — — — — ); also his jobber's name 
and address. 


Dealer sign 
Dealer's Address 


His Jobber is——__— 


Jobber's Address adii iei cati quae 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


AUGER BIT 


CHAPTER XLII 
R. MORSE met Martin in 
M the office of the Hotel 
Metropole. Whether he 


had happened there just 
casually, intent on other affairs, 


viting him to dinner, Martin never could quite make up his 
mind, though he inclined toward the second hypothesis. At 
any rate, invited to dinner he was by Mr. Morse—Ruth’s 
father, who had forbidden him the house and broken off 
the engagement. 

Martin was not angry. He was not even on his dignity. 
He tolerated Mr. Morse, wondering the while how it felt to 
eat such humble pie. He did not decline the invitation. In- 
stead, he put it off with vagueness and 
indefiniteness and inquired after the fam- 
ily, particularly after Mrs. Morse and 
Ruth. He spoke her name without hesi- 
tancy, naturally, though secretly surprised 
that he had had no inward quiver, no old, 
familiar increase of pulse and warm surge 
of blood. 

He had many invitations to dinner, 
some of which he accepted. Persons got 
themselves introduced to him in order to 
invite him to dinner. And he went on puz- 
zling over the little thing that was becom- 
ing a great thing. Bernard Higginbotham 
invited him to dinner. He puzzled the 
harder. He remembered the days of his 
desperate starvation when no one invited 
him to dinner. That was the 
time he needed dinners, and 
went weak and faint for lack 
of them and lost weight from 
sheer famine. That was the 
paradox of it. When he wanted 
dinners, no one gave them to 
him, and now that he could 
buy a hundred thousand din- 
ners and was losing his appe- 
tite, dinners were thrust upon 
him right and left. 

One thing was certain: the 
Morses had not cared to have 
him for himself or for his 
work. Therefore they could not 
want him now for himself or 
for his work, but for the fame 
that was his, because he was 
somebody amongst men, and— 
why not?—because he had a 
hundred thousand dollars or 
so. That was the way bour- 
geois society valued a man, 
and who was he to expect it otherwise? But he was proud. 
He disdained such valuation. He desired to be valued for 
himself, or for his work, which, after all, was an expression 
of himself." That was the way Lizzie valued him. The work, 
with her, did not even count. She valued him, himself. That 
was the way Jimmy, the plumber, and all the old gang valued 
him. So the little thing grew bigger. He was healthy and 
normal, ate regularly, slept long hours, and yet the growing 
little thing was becoming an obsession. Work performed. 
The phrase haunted his brain as he sat opposite Bernard 
Higginbotham at a heavy Sunday dinner over Higginbotham's 
Cash Store 

It gnawed in his brain, an unceasing torment; while he 
smiled and succeeded in being tolerant. As he grew silent, 
Bernard Higginbotham got the reins and did the talking. He 
loved Higginbotham's Cash Store as some men loved their 
wives. He opened up his heart to Martin, showed with what 
keenness and with what enormous planning he had made the 
store. And he had plans for it, ambitious plans. The neigh- 
borhood was growing up fast. 'The store was really too small. 
If he had more room, he would be able to put in a score of 
labor-saving and money-saving improvements. And he would 
do it yet. He was straining every effort for the day when he 
could buy the adjoining lot and put up another two-story 
frame building. 'The upstairs he could rent, and the whole 
ground-floor of both buildings would be Higginbotham's Cash 
Store. His. eyes glistened when he spoke of the new sign 
that would stretch clear across both buildings. 

Martin forgot to listen. The refrain of “work performed", 
in his own brain, was drowning the other's chatter. The re- 
frain maddened him, and he tried to escape from it. 

*How much did you say it would cost?" he asked suddenly. 

His brother-in-law paused in the middle of an expatiation 
on the business opportunities of the neighborhood. He hadn't 
said how much it would cost. But he know. He had figured 
it out a score of times. 

“At the way lumber is now," he said, “four thousand 
could do it." 

*And the ground?" 

“Three thousand more." 

He leaned forward, licking his lips, nervously spreading 
and closing his fingers, while he 
watched Martin write a check. 
When it was passed over to 
him, he glanced at the amount 
—seven thousand dollars. 


MARTIN EDEN 


By JACK LONDON 


(Copyright, 1908, hy Fack London) 


or whether he had come there for the direct purpose of in-. 


JACK LONDON 


dollars a month, wouldn't it?" 

Higginbotham nodded. 

“Then, if you've no objection, 
we'll arrange it this way." Mar- 
tin glanced at Gertrude. “You 
can have the principal to keep 
for yourself, if you'll use the thirty-five dollars a month for 
cooking and washing, and scrubbing. The seven thousand is 
yours if you'll guarantee that Gertrude does no more drudg- 
ery. Is it a go?" 

Mr. Higginbotham swallowed hard. That his wife should 
do no more house work was an affront to his thrifty soul. The 
magnificent present was the coating of a pill, a bitter pill. 
That his wife should not work! It gagged him. 

“All right, then," Martin said. “Ill pay the thirty-five 
a month, and—" 

He reached across the table -for , the 
check. But Bernard Higginbotham got his 
hand on it first, crying: 

“T accept! I accept!” 

When Martin got on the electric car, 
he was very sick and tired. He looked up 
at the assertive sign. 

“The swine,” he groaned. “The swine, 
the swine.” 

When Mackintosh’s Magazine published 
“The Palmist,” featuring it with decora- 
tions by Berthier and with two pictures by 
Wenn, Hermann von Schmidt forgot that 
he had called the verses obscene. He an- 
nounced that his wife had inspired the 
poem, saw to it that the news reached the 

ears of a reporter, and 

submitted to an inter- 
ET view by a staff writer 
> who was accompanied by 
a staff photographer and 
a staff artist. The result 
was a full page in a Sun- 
day supplement, filled 
Ru i h with photographs and 
Ve uw idealized drawings of 
Marian, with many inti- 
mate details of Martin 


of the great writer’s sis- 
ter, while those who had 
not, made haste to culti- 
vate it. Hermann von 
Schmidt chuckled in his 
little repair shop and de- 
cided to order a new 
lathe. “Better than advertising,” he told Marian, “and it 
costs nothing.” 

“We'd better have him to dinner,” she suggested. 

And to dinner Martin came, making himself agreeable with 
the fat wholesale butcher and his fatter wife—important folk, 
they, likely to be of use to a rising young man like Hermann 
von Schmidt. No less a bait, however, had been required to 
draw them to his house than his great brother-in-law. An- 
other man at the table who had swallowed the same bait was 
the superintendent of the Pacific Coast agencies for the Asa 
Bicycle Company. Him, Von Schmidt desired to please and 
propitiate, because from him could be obtained the Oakland 
agency for the bicycle. So Hermann von Schmidt found it 
a goodly asset to have Martin for a brother-in-law, but in 
his heart of hearts he couldn’t understand where it all came 
in. In the silent watches of the night, while his wife slept, 
he had floundered through Martin’s books and poems, and 
decided that the world was a fool to buy them. 

And in his heart of hearts Martin understood the situation 
only too well, as he leaned back and gloated at Von Schmidt’s 
head, in fancy punching it well-nigh off of him, sending blow 
after blow home just right—the chuckle-headed Dutchman! 
One thing he did like about him, however. Poor as he was, 
and determined to rise as he was, he nevertheless hired one 
servant to take the heavy work off of Marian’s hands. Mar- 
tin talked with the superintendent of the Asa agencies, and 
after dinner he drew him aside with Hermann, whom he 
backed financially for the best bicycle store with fittings in 
Oakland. He went further, and in a private talk with Her- 
mann told him to keep his eyes open for an automobile 
agency and garage, for there was no reason that he should 
not be able to run both establishments successfully. 

CHAPTER XLIII 

RS. MORSE drove by Martin on the street one day, 
M and smiled and nodded. He smiled back and lifted 
his hat. The episode did not affect him. A month 
before it might have disgusted him, or made him curious and 
set him to speculating about her state of consciousness at 
that moment. But now it was not provocative of a second 
thought. He forgot about it the next moment. Yet his mind 
was preternaturally active. His thoughts went ever around 
and around in a circle. e 
center of that circle was “work 
performed": it ate at his brain. 
He awoke to it in the morning. 
It tormented his dreams at 


Eden and his family. It 
caused quite a stir in the 
"oH neighborhood, and good 
d d housewives were proud 
|. to have the acquaintance 


*[—I can't afford to pay 
more than six per cent," he said, 
huskily. 

Martin wanted to laugh, but, 
instead, demanded: 

*How much would that be?" 

*Lemme see. Six per cent— 
six times seven—four hundred 
an' twenty." 

“That would be thirtv-five 


Although “Martin Eden" is brought to a 
close with this month's. installment of the 
serial, Jack London, its author, will be heard 
from again—and frequently—in the columns 


of Uxcie Remvus’s Home Macazine. In an 
early number will be printed another of Mr. 
London’s graphic stories of a voyage made 
in the South Seas in his yacht, the “Snark”, 


night. He drove along the path 
of relentless logic to the con- 
clusion that he was nobody, 
nothing. Mart Eden, the hood- 
lum, and Mart Eden, the sailor, 
had been real, had been he; but 
Martin Eden! the famous writer 
did not exist. Martin Eden, the 
famous writer, was a vapor that 
had arisen in the mob-mind, and 
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by the mob-mind had been thrust into the corporeal being of Mart Eden, the 


hoodlum and sailor. But it couldm't fool him. He was not that sun-myth that 


the mob was worshiping and sacrificing dinners to.. He knew better. 

He read the magazines about himself, and pored over portraits of himself 
published therein until he was unable to associate his identity with those por- 
traits. He was the fellow who had lived and thrilled and loved; who had been 
easy-going and tolerant of the frailties of life; who had served in the fore- 
castle, wandered in strange lands, and led his gang in the old fighting days. 
He was the fellow who had been stunned at first by the thousands of books 
in the free library, and who had afterward learned his way among them and 
mastered them; he was the fellow who had burned the midnight oil and bedded 
with a spur and written books himself. But the one thing he was not was 
that colossal appetite that all the mob was bent upon feeding. 

The newspapers calculated Martin’s royalties. In some way the magnificent 
offers certain magazines had made him leaked out, and Oakland ministers called 
upon him in a friendly way, while professional begging letters began to clutter 
his mail. But worse than all this were the women. His photographs were pub- 
lished broadcast and special writers exploited his strong, bronzed face, his 
scars, his heavy shoulders, his clear, quiet eyes, and the slight hollows in his 
cheeks like an ascetic’s. At this last he remembered his wild youth and smiled. 
Often, among the women he met, he would see one, now another, looking at 
him, appraising him, selecting him. He laughed to himself. He remembered 
Brissenden's warning and laughed again. 'The women would never destroy 
him, that much was certain. He had gone past that stage. 

Once, while walking with Lizzie toward night school, she caught a glance 
directed toward him by a well-gowned, handsome woman of the bourgeoisie. 
The glance was a trifle too long, a shade too considerative. Lizzie knew it 
for what it was, and her body tensed angrily. Martin noticed, noticed the 
cause of it, told her how used he was becoming to it, and that he did not 
care anyway. 

"You ought to care," she answered, with blazing eyes. 
That's what's the matter." 

*Never healthier in my life. 


“You’re sick. 


I weigh five pounds more than I ever did." 

"It aint your body. It's your head. Something's wrong with your think- 
machine. Even I can see that, an' I aint nobody." 

He walked on beside her, reflecting. 

"Td give anything to see you get over it,’ she broke out, impulsively. 
“You ought to care when women look at you that way, a man like you. It’s 
not natural. It’s all right enough for sissy-boys. But you aint that way. So 
help me, I’d be willing an’ glad if the right woman came along an’ made you 
care.” When he left Lizzie at night school, he returned to the Metropole. 

Once in his rooms, he dropped into a Morris chair and sat staring straight 
before him. He did not doze. Nor did he think. His mind was a blank, save 
for the intervals when unsummoned memory pictures took form and color and 
radiance just under his eyelids. He saw these pictures, but he was scarcely 
conscious of them—no more so than if they had been dreams. Yet he was not 
asleep. Once, he roused himself and glanced at his watch. It was just eight 
o'clock. He had nothing to do, and it was too early for bed. Then his mind 
went blank again, and the pictures began to form and vanish under his eyelids. 
There was nothing distinctive about the pictures. They were always masses 
of leaves and shrub-like branches shot through with hot sunshine. 

A knock at the door aroused him. He was not asleep, and his mind im- 
mediately connected the knock with a telegram, or letter, or perhaps one of 
the servants bringing back clean clothes from the laundry. He was thinking 
about Joe and wondering where he was, as he said, “Come in.” 

He was still thinking about Joe, and did not turn toward the door. He 
heard it close softly. There was a long silence. He forgot that there had been 
a knock at the door, and was still staring blankly before him when he heard a 
woman’s sob. It was involuntary, spasmodic, checked, and stifled—he noted 
that as he turned about. The next instant he was on his feet. 

“Ruth!” he said, amazed and bewildered. 

Her face was white and strained. She stood just inside the door, one 
hand against it for support, the other pressed to her side. She extended both 
hands toward him piteously, and started forward to meet him. As he caught 
her hands and led her to the Morris chair he noticed how cold they were. He 
drew up another chair and sat down on the broad arm of it. He was too con- 
fused to speak. In his own mind his affair with Ruth was closed and sealed. 
He felt much in the same way that he would have felt had the Shelly Hot 
Springs laundry suddenly invaded the Hotel Metropole with a whole week’s 
washing ready for him to pitch into. Several times he was about to speak, and 
each time he hesitated. 

“No one knows I am here,” Ruth said in a faint voice, with an appealing smile. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

He was surprised at the sound of his own voice. She repeated her words. 

“Oh,” he said, then wondered what more he could possibly say. 

“I saw you come in, and I waited a few minutes.” 

“Oh,” he said again. He had never been so tongue-tied in his life. Posi- 
tively he did not have an idea in his head. He felt stupid and awkward, but 
for the life of him he could think of nothing to say. It would have been easier 
had the intrusion been the Shelly Hot Springs laundry. He could have rolled 
up his sleeves and gone to work, 

“And then you came in,” he said, finally. She nodded, with a slightly arch 
expression, and loosened the scarf at her throat. 

“I saw you first from across the street when you were with that girl.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, simply. “I took her down to night school.” 

“Well, aren’t you glad to see me?” she said at the end of another silence. 

“Yes, yes.” He spoke hastily. “But wasn’t it rash of you to come here?” 

“I slipped in. Nobody knows I am here. I wanted to see you. I came to 
tell you I have been very foolish. I came because I could no longer stay away, 
because my heart compelled me to come, because—because I wanted to come.” 

She came forward, out of her chair, and over to him. She rested her hand 
on his shoulder a moment, breathing quickly, and then slipped into his arms. 
And in his large, easy way, desirous of not inflicting hurt, knowing that to re- 
pulse this proffer of herself was to inflict the most grievous hurt a woman could 
receive, he folded his arms around her and held her close. But there was no 
warmth in the embrace, no caress in the contact. She had come into his arms, 
and he held her, that was all. She nestled against him, and then, with a change 
of position, her hand crept up and rested upon his neck. But his flesh was not 
fire beneath those hands, and he felt awkward and uncomfortable. 

“What makes you tremble so?” he asked. “Is it a chill? Shall I light the 
grate?” He made a movement to disengage himself, but she clung more closely 
to him, shivering violently. 

“It is merely nervousness,” she said, with chattering teeth. 
myself in a minute. There, I am better already.” 

Slowly her shivering died away. He continued to hold her, but he was no 
onger puzzled He knew now for what she had come. 

“My mother wanted me to marry Charlie Hapgood,” she announced. : 

"Charlie Hapgood, that fellow who speaks always in platitudes," Martin 
groaned. Then he added, “And now, I suppose, your mother wants you to 
marry me." 

He did not put it in the form of a question. He stated it as a certitude, 
and before his eyes began to dance the rows of figures of his royalties. 

“She will not object, I know. that much," Ruth said. 

“She considers me quite eligible?” 

Ruth nodded. 

*And yet I am not a bit more eligible now than I was when she broke our 
engagement," he meditated. “I haven't changed any. I'm the same Martin 
Eden, though for that matter Pm a bit worse—I smoke now. Don't you smell 
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Intercommunication 


Universal service as typified 
by the Bell System today is 
the result of thirty years of 
unceasing endeavor. 


The equipment for this ser- 


vice includes ten million miles 
of wire, more than twenty-five 
thousand miles of under- 
ground conduit, buildings 
enough to house a city of 
people, thousands of switch- 
boards with millions of tiny 
electric lights and billions of 
miles of fine copper threads 
— over five million telephones in 
daily use. 
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This great development has 
been made possible only by 
sound financing and proper 
provision for maintenance an 


reconstruction; while fair 
profits and substantial security 
have won the confidence of 
conservative investors. Espe- 
cially when considered with 
the fact that the value of Bell 
properties exceeds the out- 
standing capital. 

The Bell System was so 
wisely planned and soundly 
constructed that it has kept 
pace with the constantly in- 
creasing demands of a Nation. 


Twenty million connections made daily 
show the usefulness of the Bell service. 
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Don’t suffer with corns any longer. 


Here is immediate, lasting relief—in 


wonderful Blue-jay Corn Plasters. 


A felt ring of downy softness protects 


the corn and stops all pain instantly. 


In the meantime a marvelous medica- 
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hours it comes away freely—no pain—no 
harm—no soreness—no inconvenience— 
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It is done neatly—simply—effectively. 

Every day more than 10,000 people 
buy Blue-jay, because they have heard, 
through their friends, what it does. 

Buy a package yourself and try it. 
10c for small box; 25c for large box. At 
all druggists. 


If you wish to be further convinced 
before spending even ten cents,'ask us to 
mail you a sample—free. 


Bauer & Black— Chicago 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, Ete, 
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BABIES REVEL IN IT! 
Mennen's Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. Sooth- 
ing, Comforting. ys tation. 
bU ec eee a bea ae use also. 


rywhere or by 


‘Gerhard Mennen Oo., Newark, N. J. 


Sent on 10 Days Approval 


For limited time. we offer exceptional val- 
ues. Send lock of hair and we will send on 
10 days approval. Genuine long human 

hair. 20-inch switch 80c. 22-inch Nate 
ural Wavy Switch $1.50—24-inch 75. 
Coronet braid very latest from 

inches long $3.00, longer lengths in propor- 
tion. Extra shades a trifle more. If perfectly 
satisfied send money, if not, return at once, or 
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PARISIAN HAIR CO., 47 Security Bldg., Chicago. 
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PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
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offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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them graciously and playfully, and in expectancy of the 
kiss that of old had always been a consequence. But there 
was no caressing answer of Martin's lips. He waited until 
the fingers were removed, and then went on. 

“T am not changed. I haven't got a job. I'm not looking 
for a job. Furthermore, I am not going to look for a job. 
And I still believe that Herbert Spencer is a great and noble 
man and that Judge Blount is an unmitigated ass. I had 
dinner with him the other night, so I ought to know." 

*But you didn't accept father's invitation," she chided. 

*So you know about that? Who sent him? Your mother?" 

She remained silent. 

“Then she did send him. 
pose she has sent you." 

*No one knows that I am here," she protested. 
think my mother would permit this?" 

“She’d permit you to marry me, that's certain." 

She gave a sharp cry. “Oh, Martin, don't be cruel. You 
have not kissed me once. You are as unresponsive as a 
stone. And think what I have dared to do." She looked 
about her with a shiver, though half the look was curiosity. 
“Just think of where I am.” 

“I could die for you!”—Lizzie’s words rang in his ears. 

“Why didn’t you dare it before?” he asked, harshly. 
“When I hadn't a job? When I was starving? When I was 
just as I am now, as a man, as an artist, the same Martin 
Eden? That’s the question I’ve been propounding to myself 
for many a day—not concerning you merely, but concerning 
everybody. You see I have not changed, though my sudden 
apparent appreciation in value compels me constantly to re- 
assure myself on that point. I’ve the same flesh on my 
bones, the same ten fingers and toes. I am the same. I have 
not developed any new strength nor virtue. My brain is the 
same old brain. I haven’t made even one new generaliza- 
tion on literature or philosophy. I am personally of the 
same value that I was when nobody wanted me. And what 
is puzzling me is why they want me now. Surely they don't 
want me for myself, for myself is the same old self they did 
not want. Then they must want me for something else, for 
something that is outside of me, for something that is not I? 
Shall I tell you what that something is? It is for the recog- 
nition I have received. That recognition is not I. It resides 
in the minds of others. Then again for the money I have 
earned and am earning. But that money is not I. It re- 
sides in banks and in the pockets of Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
And is it for that, for the recognition and the money, that 
you now want me?” 

“You are breaking my heart,” she sobbed. 
I love you, that I am here because I love you.” 

“I am afraid you don’t see my point," he said, gently. 
*What I mean is: if you love me, how does it happen that 
you love me now so much more than you did when your 
love was weak enough to deny me!” 

“Forget and forgive," she cried, passionately. “I loved 
you all the time, remember that, and I am here, now, in 
your arms." 

“Im afraid I am a shrewd merchant, peering into the 
scales, trying to weigh your love and find out what manner 
of thing it is.” She withdrew herself from his arms, sat up- 
right, and looked at him long and searchingly. She was 
about to speak, then faltered and changed her mind. 

“You see, it appears this way to me," he went on. “When 
I was all that I am now, nobody out of my own class cared 
for me. When my books were all written, no one who had 
read the manuscripts seemed to care for them. In point of 
fact, because of the stuff I had written they seemed to care 
even less for me. In writing the stuff it seemed that I had 
committed acts that were, to say the least, derogatory. ‘Get 
a job, everybody said." She made a movement of dissent. 

*Yes, yes," he said; *except in your case you told me to 
get a position. The homely word job, like much that I have 
written, offends you. It is brutal. But I assure you it was 
no less brutal to me when everybody I knew recommended 
it to me as they would recommend right conduct to an im- 
moral creature. But to return. The publication of what I 
had written, and the public notice I received, wrought a 
change in the fiber of your love. Martin Eden, with his work 
all performed, you would not marry. Your love for him 
was not strong enough to enable you to marry him. But 
your love is now strong enough, and I cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that its strength arises from the publication and the 
publie notice. In your case I do not mention royalties, 
though I am certain that they apply to the change wrought 
in your mother and father. Of course, all this is not flat- 
tering to me. But worst of all, it makes me question love, 
sacred love. Is love so gross a thing that it must feed upon 
publication and public notice? It would seem so. 
sat and thought upon it till my head went around." 

“Poor, dear head." She reached up a hand and passed 
the fingers soothingly through his hair. “Let it go around 
no more. Let us begin anew, now. I loved you all the time. 
I know that I was weak in yielding to my mother's will. I 
should not have done so. Yet I have heard you speak so 
often with broad charity of the fallibility and frailty of 
humankind. Extend that charity to me. I acted mistakenly. 
Forgive me." 

“Oh, I do forgive,” he said impatiently. “It is easy to 
forgive where there is really nothing to forgive. Nothing 
that you have done requires forgiveness. One acts according 
to one's lights, and more than that one cannot do. As well 
might I ask you to forgive me for my not getting a job." 

“I meant well,” she protested. “You know that. I could 
not have loved you and not meant well." 


“True; but you would have destroyed me out of your 
well-meaning. Yes, yes,” he shut off her attempted objec- 
tion. *You would have destroyed my writing and my career. 
Realism is imperative to my nature, and the bourgeois spirit 
hates realism. The bourgeoisie is cowardly. It is afraid of 
life. And all your effort was to make me afraid of life. 
You would have formalized me. You would have com- 
pressed me into a two-by-four pigeonhole of life, where all 
life's values are unreal, and false, and vulgar." He felt her 
stir protestingly. “Vulgarity—a hearty vulgarity, I'll admit 
—is the basis of bourgeois refinement and culture. As I 
say, you wanted to formalize me, to make me over into one 
of your own class, with your class-ideals, class-values, and 
class-prejudices.” He shook his head sadly. “And you 
do not understand, even now, what I am saying. My words 
do not mean to you what I endeavor to make them mean. 


I thought so. And now I sup- 
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What I say is so much fantasy to you. Yet to me it is vital 
reality. At the best, you are a trifle puzzled and amused 
that this raw boy, crawling up out of the mire of the abyss, 
should pass judgment upon your class and call it vulgar.” 

She leaned her head wearily against his shoulder, and 
her body shivered with recurrent nervousness. He waited 
for a time for her to speak, and then went on. 

“And now you want to renew our love. You want us to 
be married. You want me. And yet, listen—if my books 
had not been noticed, I’d nevertheless have been just what 
I am now. And you would have stayed away. It is all 
those damned books—" 

*Don't swear," she interrupted. 

Her reproof startled him. He broke into a harsh laugh. 

“That’s it," he said, “at a high moment, when what seems 
your life's happiness is at stake, you are afraid of life in 
the same old way-—afraid of life and a healthy oath.” 

She was stung by his words into realization of the pueril- 
ity of her act, and yet she felt that he had magnified it 
unduly and was consequently resentful. They sat in silence 
for a long time, she thinking desperately and he pondering 
upon his love which had departed. He knew, now, that he 
had not really loved her. It was an idealized Ruth he had 
loved, an ethereal creature of his own creating, the bright 
and luminous spirit of his love poems. The real bourgeois 
Ruth, with all the bourgeois failings and with the hopeless 
cramp of the bourgeois psychology in her mind, he had 
never loved. She suddenly began to speak. 

“I know that much you have said is so. I have been 
afraid of life. I did not love you well enough. I have 
learned to love better. I love you for what you are, for 
what you were, for the ways even by which you have become. 
I love you for the ways wherein you differ from what you 
call my class, for your beliefs which I do not understand 
but which I know I can come to understand. I shall devote 
myself to understanding them. And even your smoking and 
your swearing—they are part of you, and I will love you for 
them, too. I can still learn. In the last ten minutes I have 
learned much. That I have dared to come here is a token of 
what I have already learned. Oh, Martin !—” 

She was sobbing and nestling close against him. 

For the first time his arms folded her gently and with 
sympathy, and she acknowledged it with a happy movement 
and a brightened face. 

“Tt is too late,” he said. He remembered Lizzie’s words. 
*[ am a sick man—oh, not my body. It is my soul, my 
brain. I seem to have lost all values. I care for nothing. 
If you had been this way a few months ago, it would have 
been different. It is too late, now.” 

“It is not too late," she cried. “I will show you. I will 
prove to you that my love has grown, that it is greater to 
me than my class and all that is dearest to me. All that is 
dearest to the bourgeoisie I will flout. I am no longer 
afraid of life. I will leave my father and mother, and let 
my name become a by-word with my friends. I will come 
to you here and now, in free love if you will, and I will be 
proud and glad to be with you. If I have been a traitor to 
love, I will now, for love's sake, be a traitor to all that made 
that earlier treason." 

She stood before him, with shining eyes. 

“I am waiting, Martin," she whispered, “waiting for you 
to accept me. Look at me.” 

It was splendid, he thought, looking at her. She had re- 
deemed herself for all that she had lacked, rising up at last, 
true woman, superior to the iron rule of bourgeois conven- 
tion. It was splendid, magnificent, desperate. And yet, 
what was the matter with him? He was not thrilled nor 
stirred by what she had done. It was splendid and mag- 
nificent only intellectually. In what should have been a 
moment of fire, he coldly appraised her. His heart was un- 
touched. He was unaware of any desire for her. Again he 
remembered Lizzie's words. 

*[ am sick, very sick," he said, with a despairing gesture. 
“How sick I did not know till now. Something has gone 
cut of me. I have always been unafraid of life, but I never 
dreamed of being sated with life. Life has so filled me that 
I am empty of any desire for anything. If there were room, 
I should want you, now. You see how sick I am." 

He leaned his head back and closed his eyes; and like a 
child, crying, that forgets its grief in watching the sunlight 
percolate through the tear-dimmed films over the pupils, so 
Martin forgot his sickness, the presence of Ruth, everything, 
in watching the: masses of vegetation, shot through hotly 
with sunshine that took form and blazed against the back- 
ground of his eyelids. It was not restful, that green foliage. 
The sunlight was too raw and glaring. It hurt him to louk 
at it, and yet he looked, he knew not why. 

He was brought back to himself by the rattle of the 
door-knob. Ruth was at the door. *How shall I get out?" 
she questioned, tearfully. *I am afraid." 

“Oh, forgive me,” he cried, springing to his feet. “I’m 
not myself, you know. I forgot you were here.” He put 
his hand to his head. “You see, I'm not just right. TH 
take you home. We can go out by the servant's entrance. 
No one will see us. Pull down that veil and everything will 
be all right." She clung to his arm through the dim-lighted 
passages and down the narrow stairs. 

“I am safe now,” she said, when they emerged on the side- 
walk,atthe same time starting to take her hand from his arm. 

*No, no, I'll see you home," he answered. 

“No, please don't," she objected. “It is unnecessary.” 

Again she started to remove her hand. He felt a mo- 
mentary curiosity. Now that she was out of danger she was 
afraid. She was in almost a panic to be quit of him. He 
could see no reason for it and attributed it to her narvous- 
ness. So he restrained her withdrawing hand and started 
to walk on with her. Half-way down the block he saw à 
man in a long overcoat shrink back into a doorway. He 
shot a glance in as he passed by, and, despite the high : 
turned-up collar, he was certain that he recognized Ruth's 
brother, Norman. 

During the walk, Ruth and Martin held little conversa- 
tion. She was stunned. He was apathetic. Once, he men- 
tioned that he was going away, back to the South Seas, and, 
once, she asked him to forgive her for having come to him. 
And that was all. The parting at her door was conventional. 
They shook hands, said good-night, and he lifted his hat. 
The door swung shut, and he lighted a cigarette and turned 
back for his hotel: When he came to the doorway into 
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which he had seen.Norman shrink, he stopped and looked in in a speculative 
*Sne lied," he said aloud. *She made believe to me that she had dared 
greatly, and. all the while she knew the brother that brought her was waiting to 
take her back." He burst into laughter. “Oh, these bourgeois! When I was 
broke, I was not fit to be seen with his sister. When I have a bank account, 
he brings her to me." ` 

As he swung on his heel to go on, a tramp, going.in the same direction, 
begged him over his shoulder. 

“Say, mister, can_you give me a quarter to get a bed?” were the words. 

But it was the voice that made Martin turn around. The next instant he 
had Joe by the hand. 

“D'ye remember that time we parted at Hot Springs?” the other was say- 
ing. “I said then we'd meet again. I felt it in my bones. An’ here we are." 

"You're looking good," Martin said, admiringly, “and you've put on weight.” 

“I sure have," Joe's face was beaming. .“I never knew what it was to live 
till I hit hoboin'. I'm thirty pounds heavier an' feel tiptop all the time. Why, I 
was.worked to skin an' bone in them old days.. Hoboin' sure agrees with me." 

“But you're looking for a bed just the same," Martin chided, “and it’s a 
cold night." e 

“Huh? Lookin’ for a bed?" Joe shot a: hand into his hip pocket and 
brought it out filled with small change... "That beats. hard -graft,’ he exulted. 
“You just looked good, that's why I battered. you." Martin laughed and: gave in. 

*You' ve several full-sized drunks right there,” he insinuated. 

Joe slid the money back into his pocket. “Not in mine,” he announced. 
“No gettin’ oryide for me, though there aint nothin’ to stop me except I don't 
want to. I've been drunk once since I seen you last, an’ then it was unexpected, 
bein’ on an empty stomach. When I work like. a beast, 1 drink like a. beast. 
When I live like a man, I drink like a man—a jolt now an’ again when I feel 
like it, an’ that's all.” 

Martin arranged to meet him next day, and went on to the hotel. He paused 
in the office to look up steamer sailings. . The Mariposa sailed for Tahiti in 
five days. “Telephone over to-morrow and reserve a state-room for me,” he 
told the clerk. “No deck state-room, but down below; on the weather-side—the 
port-side, remember that, the port-side. You’d better write it down.” 

Once in his room, he got into bed and slipped off to sleep as gently as a 
child. The occurrences: of the evening had made no impression on him. His 
mind was dead to impressions. The glow-of warmth with which he met Joe had 
been most fleeting. The succeeding minute he had been bothered by the ex- 
laundryman’s presence and by the compulsion of conversation. That in five 
more days he sailed for his loved South Seas meant nothing to him. So he 
closed his eyes and slept normally and comfortably for eight uninterrupted 
hours. He was not restless. He did not change his position, nor did he dream. 
Sleep had become to him oblivion, and each day that he awoke, he awoke with 
regret. Life worried and bored him, and time was a vexation. 

CHAPTER XLIV 

E" JOE," was his greeting to his old-time working-mate next morning, 

"there's a Frenchman out on Twenty-eighth Street. He's made a pct of 

money, and he's going back to France. It’s a dandy, well-appointed, small 
steam laundry. "There's a start for you if you want to settle down. Here, take 
this; buy some clothes with it and be at this man's. office by ten o'clock. He 
looked up the laundry for me, and he'll take you out and show you around. If 
you like it, and think it is worth the price—twelve thousand—let me know, 
and it is yours. Now run along. I'm busy. Pll see you later.” 

“Now look here, Mart," the other said, slowly, with kindling anger, “I 
come here this mornin’ to see you.: Savve? .I didn’t come here to get no 
laundry. I come here for a talk for old friends’ sake, and you shove a laun- 
dry at me. I tell you what you can do. You can take that laundry an’ go 
to h—!" He was starting to fling out of the room, when Martin caught him by 
the shoulder and whirled him around. 

“Now look here, Joe," he said, “if you act that way, I'll punch your head. 
And for old friends’ sake I'll punch it hard. Savve?—you will, will you?” 

Joe had clinched and attempted to throw him, and was twisting and writh- 
ing out of the advantage of the other's hold., They reeled about the room, 
locked in each other’s arms, and came down with a crash across the splintered 
wreckage of a wicker chair. Joe was underneath, with arms spread out and 
held and with Martin’s knee on his chest. He was panting and gasping for 
breath when: Martin released him. 

“Now wel talk a moment,” Martin said. “You can't get fresh with me. 
I want that laundry business finished first of all.. Then you can come back 
and we'll talk for old sake's sake. I told you I was busy. Look at that.” 

The servant had just come in with the morning mail, a great mass of 
letters and magazines. 

*How can I wade through that and talk with you? You go and fix up 
that laundry, and then we'll get together.” i 

“All right," Joe admitted, reluctantly. “I thought you was turnin’ me 
down, but I guess I was mistaken. But you can’t lick me, Mart, in a stand- 
up fight. I’ve got the reach on you.” 1 B ; 

“We'll put on the gloves some time and see,” Martin said, with a smile. 

“Sure; as soon as I get that laundry going." Joe extended his arm. “You 
see that reach?. Itll make you go a few.” 

Martin heaved a sigh of relief- when the door closed behind the laundry- 
man. He was becoming anti-social. Daily he found it a severer strain to be 
decent with people. Their presence perturbed him, and the effort of conversa- 
tion irritated him. They made him restless, and no sooner was he in contact 
with them than he was casting about for excuses to get rid of them. , 

He did not proceed to attack his mail, and for a half-hour he lolled. in 
his chair, doing nothing, while no more than vague, half-formed thoughts occa- 
sionally filtered through his intelligence, or rather, at wide intervals, them- 
selves constituting the flickering of his intelligence. i ; 

He roused himself and began glancing through his mail. There were a 
dozen requests for autographs—he knew them at sight; there were professional 
begging letters; and. there were letters from cranks, ranging from the. man 
with a working model of perpetual motion, and the man who demonstrated 
that the surface of the earth was the inside of a hollow sphere, to the man 
seeking financial aid to purchase the Peninsula of Lower California for the 
purpose of communist colonization. There were letters from women seeking 
to know him, and over one such he smiled, for inclosed was her receipt for pew- 
rent, sent as evidence of her good faith and as proof of her respectability. 

Editors and publishers contributed to the daily heap of letters, the former 
on their knees for his manuscripts, the latter on their knees for his books—his 
poor disdained manuscripts that had kept all he possessed in pawn for so many 
dreary months in order to find them in postage. There were unexpected checks 
for English serial rights, and for advance payments on foreign translations. 
His English agent announced the sale of German translation rights in three of 
his books, and informed him that Swedish editions, from which he could expect 
nothing because Sweden was not a party to the Berne Convention, were already 
on the market. 'Then there was à nominal request for his permission for a 
Russian translation, that country being likewise outside the Berne Convention. 

He turned to the huge bundle of clippings which had come in from his 
press bureau, and read about himself and his vogue, which had become a 
furore, All his creative output had been flung to the public in one magnificent 
sweep. That seemed to account for it. He had taken the public off its feet, 
the way Kipling had, that time when he lay near to death, and all the mob, 
animated by a mob-mind thought, began suddenly to read him... Martin re- 
membered how that same world-mob, having read him and acclaimed him and 
not understood him in the least, had, abruptly, a few months later, flung itself 
upon him and torn him to pieces. Martin grinned at the thought. Who was 
he that he should not be similarly treated in a few months? Well, he would 
fool the mob. He would be away, in the South’ Seas, building his grass house, 
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trading for pearls and copra, jumping reefs in frail outriggers, catching sharks 
and bonitas, hunting wild goats among the cliffs of the valley that lay next 
to the valley of Taiohao. 

In the moment of that thought the desperateness of his situation dawned 
upon him. He saw, clear-eyed, that he was in the Valley of the Shadow. All 
the life that was in him was fading, fainting, making toward death. He 
realized how much he slept, and how much he desired to sleep. Of old, he had 
hated sleep. It had robbed him of precious moments of living. Four hours 
of sleep in the twenty-four had meant being robbed of four hours of life. How 
he had grudged sleep! Now it was life he grudged. Life was not good; its 
taste in his mouth was without tang and bitter. This was his peril. Life that 
did not yearn toward life was in fair way toward ceasing. Some remote 
instinct for preservation stirred in him, and he knew he must get away. He 
glanced about the room, and the thought of packing was burdensome. Per- 
haps it would be better to leave that to the last. In the meantime, he might 
be getting an outfit. 

He put on his hat and went out, stopping in at a gun-store, where he spent 
the remainder of the morning buying automatic rifles, ammunition, and fishing 
tackle. Fashions changed in trading, and he knew he would have to wait till 
he reached Tahiti before ordering his trade-goods. 'They could come up from 
Australia anyway. This solution was a source of pleasure. He had avoided 
doing something, and the doing of anything just now was unpleasant. He went 
back to the hotel gladly, with a feeling of satisfaction in that the comfortable 
Morris chair was waiting for him; and he groaned inwardly, on entering his 
room, at sight of Joe in the Morris chair. 

Joe was delighted with the laundry. Everything was settled, and he would 
enter into possession next day. Martin lay on the bed, with closed eyes, while 
the other talked on. Martin's thoughts were far away—so far away that he 
was rarely aware that he was thinking. It was only by an effort that he occa- 
sionally responded. And yet this was Joe, whom he had always liked. But 
Joe was too keen with life. 'The boisterous impact of it on Martin's jaded 
mind was a hurt. It was an aching probe to his tired sensitiveness. When 
Joe reminded him that sometime in the future they were going to put on the 
gloves together, he could almost have screamed. 

It was late afternoon when he awoke. Slowly the fact of life came back to 
him. He glanced about the room. Joe had evidently stolen away after he 
had dozed off. That was considerate of Joe, he thought. Then he closed his 
eyes and slept again. 

In the days that followed Joe was too busy organizing and taking hold of 
the laundry to bother him much; and it was not until the day before sailing 
that the newspapers made the announcement that he had taken passage on 
the Mariposa. Once, when the instinct of preservation fluttered, he went to a 
doctor and underwent a searching physical examination. Nothing could be 
found the matter with him. His heart and lungs were pronounced magnificent. 
Every organ, so far as the doctor could know, was normal and was working 
normally. 

“There is nothing the matter with you, Mr. Eden," he said, “positively 
nothing the matter with you. You are in the pink of condition. Candidly, I 
envy you your health. It is superb. Look at that chest. There, and in your 
stomach, lies the secret of your remarkable constitution. Physically, you are a 
man in a thousand—in ten thousand. Barring accidents, you should live to be 
a hundred." 

And Martin knew that Lizzie's diagnosis had been correct. Physically he 
was all right. It was his “think-machine” that had gone wrong, and there was 
no cure for that except to get away to the South Seas. The trouble was that 
now, on the verge of departure, he had no desire to go. The South Seas 
charmed him no more than did bourgeois civilization. There was no zest in the 
thought of departure, while the act of departure appalled him as a weariness of 
the flesh. He would have felt better if he were already on board and gone. 

The last day was a sore trial. Having read of his sailing in the morning 
papers, Bernard Higginbotham, Gertrude, and all the family came to say 
good-by, as did Hermann von Schmidt and Marian. Then there was business 
to be transacted, bills to be paid, and everlasting reporters to be endured. He 
said good-by to Lizzie Connolly, abruptly, at the entrance to night school, and 
hurried away. At the hotel he found Joe, too busy all day with the laundry to 
have come to him earlier. It was the last straw, but Martin gripped the arms 
of his chair and talked and listened for half an hour. 

From the deck of the Mariposa, at the sailing hour, he saw Lizzie Con- 
nolly hiding on the skirts of the crowd on the wharf. Take her with you, came 
the thought. It is easy to be kind. She will be supremely happy. It was 
almost a temptation one moment, and the succeeding moment it became a terror. 
He was in a panic at the thought of it. His tired soul cried out in protest. 
He turned away from the rail with a groan, muttering, “Man, you are too sick, 
you are too sick." 

He fled to his state-room, where he lurked until the steamer was clear of 
the dock. In the dining saloon, at luncheon, he found himself in the place of 
honor, at the Captain's right; and he was not long in discovering that he was 
the great man on board. But no more unsatisfactory great man ever sailed on 
a ship. He spent the afternoon in a deck-chair, with closed eyes, dozing brok- 
enly most of the time, and in the evening went early to bed. 

After the second day, recovering from seasickness, the full passenger list 
was in evidence, and the more he saw of the passengers the more he disliked 
them. Yet he knew that he did them injustice. They were good and kindly 
people, he forced himself to acknowledge, and in the moment of acknowledge- 
ment he qualified—goodly and kindly like all the bourgeoisie, with all the 
psychological cramp and intellectual futility of their kind. They bored him 
when they talked with him, their little superficial minds were so filled with 
emptiness; while the boisterous high spirits and the excessive energy of the 
younger people shocked him. They were never quiet, ceaselessly playing deck- 
quoits, tossing rings, promenading, or rushing to the rail with loud cries to 
watch the leaping porpoises and the first school of flying fish. 

He slept much. After breakfast he sought his deck-chair with a maga- 
zine he never finished. The printed pages tired him. He puzzled that men 
found so much to write about, and, puzzling, dozed in his chair. When the 
gong awoke him for luncheon, he was irritated that he must awaken. There 
was no satisfaction in being awake. 

Once, he tried to arouse himself from his lethargy, and went forward into 
the forecastle with the sailors. But the breed of sailors seemed to have 
changed since the days he had lived in the forecastle. He could find no kin- 
ship with these stolid-faced, ox-mined bestial creatures. He was in despair. 
Up above nobody had wanted Martin Eden for his own sake, and he could not 
go back to those of his own class who had wanted him in the past. He did not 
want them. He could not stand them any more than he could stand the stupid, 
first-cabin passengers and the riotous young people. 

Life was to him like strong, white light that hurts the tired eyes of a sick 
person. During every conscious moment life blazed in a raw glare around him 
and upon him. It hurt. It hurt intolerably. It was the first time in his life 
that Martin had traveled first class. On ships at sea he had always been in 
the forecastle, the steerage, or in the black depths of the coal-hold, passing coal. 
In those days, climbing up the iron ladders from out the pit of stifling heat, he 
had often caught glimpses of the passengers, in cool white, doing nothing but 
enjoy themselves, under awnings spread to keep the sun and wind. away from 
them, with subservient stewards taking care of their every want and whim, 
and it had seemed to him that the realm in which they moved and had their 
being was nothing else than Paradise. Well, here he was, the great man on 
board, in the midmost center of it, sitting at the Captain's right hand, and yet 
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lost He had found no new one, and now he could not find the old one. 
He strove to stir himself and find something to interest him. He ventured 
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the petty officers’ mess, and was glad to get away. He talked with a quarter- 
master off duty, an intelligent man who promptly prodded him with the socialist 
propaganda, and forced into his hands a bunch of leaflets and pamphlets. He 
listened to the man expounding the slave-morality, and as he listened he thought 
languidly of his own Nietzsche philosophy. But what was it worth after all? 


He remembered one of Nietzsche’s mad utterances wherein that madman had o% ORE 5 
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when the steamer reached Tahiti? He would have to go ashore. He would have a WE AR RE Our, | we yer terest on g 

to order his trade-goods, to find a passage on a schooner to the Marquesas, to & WHE 0 more- X t0 he yhe 1 phat $ Ei 

do a thousand and one things that were awful to contemplate. Whenever he & x you n X direc yes us "OW pout D 

steeled himself deliberately to think, he could see the desperate peril in which E (à COBS TD S0 redit, sa 9 "s? x for d H 

he stood. In all truth, he was in the Valley.of the Shadow, and his danger lay @ iw NE BRAN Jer on © mi gle r$ of $0; 

in that he was not afraid. If he were only afraid, he would make toward life. a oRTUN {he qed y {pe {wO pe pat: pox s 

Being unafraid, he was drifting deeper into the shadow. He found no delight rj] F à of Xo à save? Q to puy ay or 9 ov $1.00 «ges 9* 5 

in the old familiar things of life. The Mariposa was now in the northeast trades, P inge ney 9^ Wl aft or ed to pP iQ cost y eigen shades- H 

and this wine of wind, surging against him, irritated him. He had his chair ø ox o can no 4, you us stp id, wot à gu er man of 

moved to escape the embrace of this lusty comrade of old days and nights. hy y ou rice ina Sox. y-the- Yos popes ate POW p x. g8 
The day the Mariposa entered the doldrums, Martin was more miserable K w game P B AND 1 pta une on. S o x? A 

than ever. He could no longer sleep. He was soaked with sleep, and perforce E the RIUNE ust the A on nd $ nà Bo g 

he must now stay awake and endure the white glare of life. He moved about e? a 

restlessly. The air was sticky and humid, and the rain-squalls were unrefresh- g j " 

ing. He ached with life. He walked around the deck until that hurt too much, E] 

then sat in his chair until he was compelled to walk again. He forced himself g , 

at last *o finish the magazine, and from the steamer library he culled several E] R 

volumes of poetry. But they could not hold him, and once more he took to g fo 

walking. He stayed late on deck, after dinner, but that did not help him, for when E 

he went below, he could not sleep. This surcease from life had failed him. It [.] 


was too much. He turned on the electric light and tried to read. One of the 
volumes was a Swinburne. He lay in bed, glancing through its pages until sud- 
denly he became aware that he was reading with interest. He finished the 
stanza, attempted to read on, then came back to it. He rested the book face- 
downward on his breast and fell to thinking. That was it. The very thing. 
Strange that it had never come to him before. That was the meaning of it all; 
he had been drifting that way all the time, and now Swinburne showed him 
that it was the happy way out. He wanted rest, and here was rest awaiting. 
He glanced at the open port-hole. Yes, it was large enough. For the first 
time in weeks he felt happy. At last he had discovered the cure of his ill. He 
picked up the book and read the stanza slowly aloud: 
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“From too much hope of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
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He looked again at the open port. Swinburne had furnished the key. Life 
was ill, or, rather, it had become ill—an unbearable thing. “That dead men rise 
up never!" That line stirred him with a profound feeling of gratitude. It 
was the one beneficient thing in the universe. When life became an aching 
weariness, death was ready to soothe a way to everlasting sleep. But what was 
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the taste was good. He wondered if he ought to write a swan-song, but laughed 
the thought away. There was no time. He was too impatient to be gone. 

Turning off the light in his room so that it might not betray him, he went 
out of the port-hole feet first. His shoulders stuck, and he forced himself back 
so as to try it with one arm down by his side. A roll of the steamer aided him, 
and he was through, hanging by his hands. When his feet touched the sea, he 
let go. He was in a milky froth of water. The side of the Mariposa rushed 
past him like a dark wall, broken here and there by lighted ports. She was 
certainly making time. Almost before he knew it, he was astern, swimming 
gently on the foam-crackling surface. 

A bonita struck at his white body, and he laughed aloud. It had taken 
a piece out, and the sting of it reminded him of why he was there. In the 
work to do he had forgotten the purpose of it. The lights of the Mariposa 
were growing dim in the distance, and there he was, swimming confidently, as 
though it were his intention to make for the nearest land a thousand miles or 
SO away. It was the automatic instinct to live. He ceased swimming, but the 
moment he felt the water rising above his mouth the hands struck out sharply 
with a lifting movement, The will to live, was his thought, and the thought was 
accompanied by a sneer. Well, he had will,—ay, will strong enough that with 
one last exertion it could destroy itself and cease to be. « 

He changed his position to a vertical one. He glanced up at the quiet 
stars, at the same time emptying his lungs of air. With swift, vigorous pro- 
pulsion of hands and feet, he lifted his shoulders and half his chest out of the 
water. This was to gain impetus for the descent. Then he let himself go and 
sank without movement, a white statue, into the sea. He breathed the water 
deeply, deliberately, after the manner of a man taking an anesthetic. When he 
strangled, quite involuntarily his arms and legs clawed the water and drove 
him up to the surface and into the clear sight of the stars. 

The will to live, he thought, disdainfully, vainly endeavoring not to breathe 
the air into his bursting lungs. Well, he would have to try a new way. He 
filled his lungs with air, filled them full. 'This supply would take him far 
down. He turned over and went down head-first, swimming with all „his 
Strength and all his will. Deeper and deeper he went. His eyes were open, 
and he watched the ghostly, phosphorescent trails of the darting bonita. As 
he swam, he hoped that they would not strike at him, for it might snap the 
tension of his will. But they did not strike, and he found time to be grateful 
for this last kindness of life. 

Down, down, he swam till his arms and legs grew tired and hardly moved. 
He knew that he was deep. 'The pressure on his ear-drums was a pain, and 
there was a buzzing in his head. His endurance was faltering, but he com- 
pelled his arms and legs to drive him deeper until his will snapped and the 
air drove from his lungs in a great explosive rush. The bubbles rubbed and 
bounded like tiny balloons against his cheeks and eyes as they took their 
upward flight. Then came pain and strangulation, This hurt was not death, 
was the thought that oscillated through his reeling consciousness. Death did 
not hurt. It was life, the pangs of life, this awful, suffocating fceling; it 
was the last blow life could deal him. : 

His willful hands and feet began to beat and churn about, spasmodically 
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and feebly. But he had fooled them and the will to live that made them beat 
and churn, He was too deep down. They could never bring him to the sur- 
face. He seemed floating languidly in a sea of dreamy vision. Colors and 
radiances surrounded him and bathed him and pervaded him. What was that? 
It seemed a light-house; but it was inside his brain—a flashing, bright white 
light. It flashed swifter and swifter. There was a long rumble of sound, and 
it seemed to him that he was falling down a vast and interminable stairway. 
And somewhere at the bottom he fell into darkness. That much he knew. 
He had fallen into darkness. And at the instant he knew, he ceased to know. 


(THE END) 
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With loud shouts of glee the Zotwots all slithered to the famous Winkle Grounds 


in his place he would not 
have caused so much trouble," 
suddenly exclaimed my friend, 
a little girl of eleven years, who, 
for some time, had been intently staring at the blazing logs 
in the open fireplace, her hands tightly clasped in her lap. 

"Pray, who is the Jay-fowl?" I asked from the depths 
of my easy chair on the other side of the fireplace. 

"The Jay-fowl,” replied she, “is the Zotwots’ pet.” 

“Who are the Zotwots?" I asked, puzzled. 

“Have you never heard of the Zotwots?" she exclaimed 
in surprise. 

“I am afraid I have not,” was my hesitating reply. 

She looked at me for a moment, then said: “The Zotwots 
live Near-Round-About, which is the capital of Every- 
Where. They seldom allow themselves to be seen, unless 
they think it necessary to aid some little child who has 
been annoyed by a grown-up. They are the friends of the 
children. 

“For the past twenty years the Zotwots have been gov- 
erned by a ruler, who is called the Wot. He is quite just, 
very kind-hearted and much re- 
spected by his subjects. He is 
also very, very fond of making 
speeches—I should say speech, as 
he has only one—" 

“Are you serious about these 
Zotwot creatures?" I interrupted. 

“Of course I am—I see them 
often; you do not doubt it?" she 


I THE Jay-fowl had stayed 


*Indeed, I do not," I hastened 
to assure her, *I am deeply in- 
terested—how did the Jay-fowl 
stir up the trouble?" 

"To begin with," continued 
the little girl, *the Jay-fowl was 
not content to remain at home. 
He grew restless because the 
Zotwots were too busy to enter- 
tain him—he lost interest in his 
knitting (you know he knits 
socks for the Zotwots to amuse 
himself), and he wandered about 
here and there until he blunder- 
ed into the Spakrum, a curious 
room where the Wot usually de- 
livers his address. He knew it 
was against the law for him to 
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enter, but he disregarded that fact 
—snooped about, then climbed one 
of the trees and was surprised to 
find himself perched directly above 
the Wot, who was seated in the 


midst of a group of Slinks. The Slinks were gazing en- 


viously at the Wot and licking their lips.” 

“What are Slinks?” I queried. 

“Slinks are the Wot’s personal servants, officers of the 
law and so forth.” 

“What interesting creatures!” I exclaimed, “go on!” 

“The Wot was eating a large slice of buttered bread 
with brown sugar and looking nervously around. 

“The Wot seems bored,’ said a faithful Slink to one 
of his companions. 

“What Wot would not feel bored after Wotting twenty 
long years?" shrieked a willing Slink. 

*The Wot could not help hearing these remarks, as they 
were shouted. close to his ear. He settled himself more 
comfortably in his chair and stared up at the sky. The 
Jay-fowl in the tree, afraid of being discovered, and seeing 
no immediate hope of escape, became restless. Thinking to 


A faithful Slink informed the Wot 
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conceal himself more securely he shifted his position and 
disturbed some fine dirt, which fell directly in the Wot's 
eyes—causing him to blink several times. 

* *What, ho! Slinks, cried he, jumping to his feet. *What 
say you to a game of ball? I see you are in the humor 
for a little diversion—let us retire to the inner chamber 
where I trust we will not be disturbed. 

“Three Slinks reluctantly slunk into the chamber. and 
prepared themselves for the game. The Wot’s favorite 
Slink, however, had noticed the Wot blink his eyes when 
the dirt fell in them; the Wot always blinks his eyes when 
he desires to make a speech but is ashamed to admit it— 
so the favorite Slink, thinking the Wot wished the Zotwots 
summoned to the Spakrum, waited until the Wot had re- 
tired; then he went to the pipe-rack, lifted down an enor- 
mous tobacco pipe, which he carried to the public square, 


comfortably seated himself, calmly lighted. his. pipe and. 


puffed great clouds of smoke into the air. Faster and 


faster he puffed until black mantles. of smoke hung from. 


the heavens—spreading out over the land like a huge blanket, 
growing thicker and thicker towards the earth as the Slink 
furiously blew out cloud upon cloud of heavy purpue smoke: 
The sun became completely obseured—a- solid: mass of smoke 
hung from the sky ‘to the very earth. It rapidly grew 
dark—darker than night, lamps were lighted, but the Slink 
continued to smoke at such a frantic rate that the lights 
could not pierce the dense mass. Still he continued to 
puff, if possible, harder than ever, and the smoke filled the 
houses, closets, cellars and every conceivable crevice. The 
poor Zotwots choked and gasped for breath and groped 
their way into the streets—crying faintly, ‘To the Spakrum! 
To the Spakrum! Fly for your lives to the Spakrum! Smoke 
never enters the Spakrum—once there we are safe.’ 

**Has anyone seen the Jay-fowl? shouted’ a thoughtful 
Zotwot. ‘Do not desert our pet, let us save him at any 
cost. What would life be without our Jay? 

“ ‘Hurry to the Spakrum,’ admonished a Zotwot, hoarsely, 
‘the Jay-fowl has been missing for some time. Besides, it 
would be folly to attempt a search through this horrid 
smoke.’ 

“They gave up all hope of trying to save their pet, and, 
in desperation, groped their way to the Spakrum. In a 
very short time the Spakrum was filled to its full capacity 
with impatient Zotwots. But, as time dragged on and the 
Wot failed to appear, they grew restless and bored. The 
faithful Slink, alarmed at the Wot’s delay, becoming fearful 
that the Zotwots were preparing to desert the Spakrum and 
the Wot would lose this chance to make a speech, scampered 
into the inner chamber and informed the Wot that unless 
he hurried the Zotwots would go home. Then, the Wot ap- 
peared with a bland smile and bowed. Instantly, the Zot- 
wots turned their backs to him and stared at one another, 
preparing to listen to the lecture they had enjoyed at fre- 
quent intervals since the Wot had become the Wot. 

“Leisurely the Wot approached a small pedestal, placed 
his hands carefully upon the top and in a nonchalant man- 
ner raised his legs and body above his head. Standing erect 
upon his hands, he delivered an address for about two hours. 

“At frequent intervals he was enthusiastically inter- 
rupted with cries of ‘Wot! Wot! Wot? This is their man- 
ner of applause. You know the Wot enjoys the Zotwots’ 
applause almost as much as he enjoys making a speech. 
One Zotwot, suffering from a cold in his head, was quite 
deaf and could not understand what the Wot was saying. 
Every few minutes he put his hand to his ear and in a 
loud, hoarse voice shouted, ‘What? 

“The Wot was much pleased and paused long enough 
to command one of the Slinks to single out that individual 
and reward him. The Slink went to sleep and forgot all 
about it. After being interrupted many, many times by 
the deaf Zotwot, the Wot turned to his faithful Slink and 
said, ‘My speech is going well to-day, I believe I will com- 
mence at the beginning and do it all over again.’ 


de foregoing is the first of a series of entertain- 
ing stories dealing with the interesting folk 

known as the Zotwots. Each story will be 
complete in itself, but all will deal with the lively 
antics of the Zotwots; their ruler, the Wot, and their 
pet, the soulful but mischievous Jay-fowl. 

These stories are written by Robert J. Dean, author 
of the Zotwot verses and pictures, which have been 
a prime feature of the children's page the past year. 
Mr. Dean has drawn the illustrations for the series, 
and the two pictures accompanying this month's 
Story are an example of the work that will appear in 
Succeeding issues. 

The Zotwots, as everybody knows—or should know 
—are a quaint people who reside at Near-Round- 
About, which is the capital city of Everywhere, a 
land that simply teems with wonderful things. The 
Zotwots have always been great friends and protectors 
of children. 'They will never permit a grown-up to 
annoy a child, and for this they have come to be 
known as the champions of children. There is one 
thing they are very particular about: They never 
willingly permit a nursemaid to frighten her little 
Charge. In one instance when a thoughtless maid 
broke this rule she was visited by the Zotwots and 
punished in such manner that she was only too glad 
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*Fortunately, the Slink convinced the Wot that it would 
be best to retire, so he quickly dodged behind a small cur- 
tain that has a peep-hole in it, through which the Wot can 
see and hear as distinctly as though he were standing upon 
his pedestal. As soon as the Wot was completely concealed, 
the Slinks passed through the audience selling pictures of 
the Wot. On the back of each picture is printed a song. 
When the Slinks sold as many as possible, a wiling Slink 
scampered to the edge of the platform, held up his hand 
for silence and said, ‘Now that the Wot has retired—ex- 
hausted from his efforts to delight you, in token of your 
appreciation of his remarkable talents all will please sing 
the closing ode printed on the back of each picture. Those 
of you who failed to secure one will raise the right 
hand and an honored Slink will be glad to supply yow. 

“After much urging on the part of the willing Slink a 
few more copies were sold, and the Zotwots sang as per- 
fectly as possible the closing ode: 


“It costs us such a modest sum 
To seem so blithe and happy 
The Wot is large and fat and bald 
And quite a jolly chappy. 
We'll sing the ode—the closing ode, 
With loud and conquering shout, 
The Wot is such a clever Wot 
He knows what he’s about? 


“They sang and sang the ode over and over until they 
began to lose their tempers. Then the willing Slink scam- 
pered behind the curtain, held a short consultation with the 
Wot, scampered forth again holding up his hand. Instantly 
all was quiet. ‘You are dismissed,’ said the Slink in a 
haughty voice, ‘and will pass out orderly through the en- 
trance, refraining from crowding and pushing each other 
in your impatience to get away.’ With glad shouts the Zot- 
wots slithered to the Winkle Grounds—" 

The little girl paused—she seemed preoccupied with some 
amusing thought. 

*What became of the Jay-fowl?" I asked, as she showed 
no inclination to continue. 

*When the favorite Slink hurried from the Spakrum with 
the pipe," she replied, *the Jay-fowl slid out of the tree 
and started home. He had not gone far before it began to 
grow dark and he lost his bearings. The smoke caused him 
to cough and grow dizzy—still he struggled on. He heard 
the cries of the Zotwots faintly calling him and tried to 
answer, but his mouth filled with smoke each time he opened 
it—he gave up in despair and dragged himself over against 
the fence to die. Fortunately, there was an opening in 
the fence, This gave him hope and he crawled through, 
bumping into something that rattled. He felt of it—it was 
a large basket. He reached inside—the basket was full of 
empty glass bottles. He remembered that an empty bottle 
contains nothing but air, fresh air—‘I’m saved! he gasped, 
‘if the—bottles—hold—out—’. He quickly stuck his nose to 
the opening in the neck of a bottle and filled his lungs with 
air, then, throwing the useless bottle aside, picked up an- 
other. How long he continued in this manner, or how many 
bottles he exhausted, he could not remember—but, after 
awhile the smoke began to rise, the sun shone through. He 
eagerly inhaled the pure, fresh air, then lay down to take 
a nap." 

“My, what a narrow escape!” I exclaimed. “Did the Zot- 
wots reach the Winkle Grounds?” 

“Yes—” replied my little friend, “they did.” 

There was the sound of falling coal in the grate. 

“Now, isn’t that too bad,” she continued, “the fire’s going 
out and the Zotwots are apt to catch cold when you talk 
about them at such a time.” Then, seeing my evident dis- 
appointment, she hastened to add, “But Pll tell you what, 
you come again some time—real soon, too, and PI tell you 
the true story of what happened at the Winkle Grounds.” 


to promise never to be guilty of a like offense again. 

These Zotwots, as you may well believe, are an 
amusing folk, forever enjoying themselves and creat- 
ing enjoyment for others. Their ruler, the Wot, is 
a whimsical old fellow who dearly loves to hear him- 
self talk—and the Jay-fowl, the Zotwots’ pet, is ever 
and eternally getting himself and his friends into 
trouble. 

The Zotwots are well worth knowing, and if you 
have been a stranger to them, correct the error im- 
mediately—get acquainted with them, because you'll 
like them immensely. 

In the next number of the magazine Mr. Dean will 
tell all about those famous Winkle Grounds, and 
the fascinating game of Winkle. 

* * * * 


* * * 


In order to give plenty of space to the opening 
story of the Zotwots' series, we have postponed print- 
ing the children's letters until next month. A num- 
ber of entertaining letters from the young folks will 
appear in that issue, including the five prize letters 
which are unusually entertaining, and prove. their 
authors to be young persons of lively minds and with 
a remarkable faculty for expressing their thoughts 
on paper. Among the letters to appear will be one 
from a cousin in far off Brazil. 
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higher price. Sizes 32 to 44 Bust. Also comes in 
Misses' sizes 14, 16 and 18 yrs. Send your $1 98 
order NOW —while at this special price . 


Stylish Lingerie Dress $6.98 

888. Such a wonderful value was never offered you 
before. This same dress is being sold by one of the 
largest mail order houses for $10.00. The material 
isa SHEER, SOFT FINISHED IMPORTED 
BATISTE, very fine in texture and very durable. 
Yoke and deep Girdle Belt of fine Val. and art laces 
in Cluny pattern. Elaborate front panel of exquisite 
art embroidery. Entire front and back trimmed with 
beautiful Val. and openwork embroidery. 21 inch 
flounce, gathered very full, giving wide sweep. 
Trimmed with 3 inserts of Val. and cluster of 8 pin 
tucks. Deep hem. Long Bishop sleeves and deep 
cuff prettily inlaid with 9 inserts of Val. Closes in- 
visibly in back. Sizes 32 to 44 Bust. $6 98 
Special price - - - =- © « eie e o . 


FREE write for FREE yearly subscription 
to the "STANDARD STYLE BULLE- 
TIN." Shows all the LATE NEW YORK STYLES. 
D number now E R^ want to see all 

e new SUMMER STYLE: Write today and 
get this STYLE BULLETIN for one year FREE. 


Dutch Collar Lin- 
gerie Waist 98c. 
126. Very cool and comfort- 
able for Summer wear. Made 
of FINE IMPORED SOFT M 3 í 

SHEER BATISTE. Low gh d d 


Real Hand Embroid- 
ered Waist for 98c 
127. Made of fine IM- 
PORTED SILK FINISH- 
ED LINGERIE BATISTE. 
Neck cut low and trimmed in 
Square effect with wide Baby 
lrish lace insertion. Center 
yoke panel is hand embroid- 
ered in beautiful raised pat- 
terns and outlined with a wide 
insert of Dainty Cluny lace. 
Three-quarter sleeves with 
deep cuffs trimmed with Baby 
Irish lace and pin tucks. 
Closes invisibly in back. 
E Order this Real Hand Em- 

broidered Waist TO- 
DAY. Sizes 32 to 44 Bust. Special 


STANDARD MAIL ORDER CO. 


246 West 17th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Durability and Beauty 


have made this ware famous for many years. 
It affo 


the front. Three quarter 
sleeves with turn- back cuffs— 
cuffs and tie trimmed with Val. mP 
Closes visibly in front with neat Ej 
ter Macs We 32 to 
ust. ort! 1.50. 
Specials ees sw se 98c 
SPECIAL "KAYSER" SILK GLOVES 
3000 —Two Clasp Pure Silk - - - - .39c 
3001—Long Elbow Length - - - .90c 
Sizes 534 to 844 


CHARTER OAK 


rds the longest service 
and satisfaction— 


“Silver Plate that / 
Wears.’’ 


The heaviest triple plate ECC 
is guaranteed by the trade mark SS 


IBA7 ROGERS BROS.1i 


Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue * T.31" showing designs. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. "ew York 


Chicago 
(international Silver Co., Successor) 


. dust one of the 500 Varieties of 


Necco SWEETS 


NECCO LIME TABLETS—the good old-fashioned 
kind that young people and grown-ups like so much. 
There are over 500 other varieties of NECCO SWEETS to 
choose from. All made under one roof—not handled in 
the making—sold by the best dealers. Manufactured by the ¢@ 


NEW XNGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
ukers of the well-known LENOX CHOCOLATES. 


DIAMONDS ONCREDIT 
WATCHES CN ERE RA 


SYSTEM 


bo 


CEA 


Necco 


SWELTS 


SWEETHEART 
SWING 


LT: 
impiam t 


FROM FACTORY TO YOU—FREIGHT PAID 


It’s a comfortable Mission Porch Swing built for two grown persons. Is 44 in. long. 
Entirely different from any you have ever seen. Something new. Has reversible 
back, and is very /fexib/e, Made so scientifically that it will adapt itself to any posi- 
tion of the body, giving complete rest/u/ness. Chain and hooks are of galvanized iron. 
Price only $4.95, complete. Cushions if desired, $1 extra. To introduce, for next 30 
days we will repay freight anywhere east of the Mississippi River. Write for 
catalog—TODAY. 


FLORIDA CHAIR FACTORY, 419 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Pat. Applied For. 


When writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 
£4 


OPEN 


Martyrdom for Fashion’s Sake 
A NYTHING prettier than Ethel—in a shell pink negligée, lying among 


blue and silver cushions on a Persian lounge—can hardly be seen on 

a May morning. But a frown distorts the beauty's brow—a frown 

that is not wholly effaced by the blush, with which she takes the 
basket of roses and orchids brought to her by her maid, and reads the name 
on the card lying atop of the mass of gorgeous bloom. How can one help 
being cross when a sprained ankle shuts out the vista of a box at Grand Opera 
and the wearing of a dream of a gown in the company of a handsome escort! 
Too bad—that sprained ankle! But it was acquired in a good cause. It came 
through allegiance to Sacred Fashion. One must follow the lead of Fashion 
and wear what the modistes of Paris decree shall be worn—for a month. One, 
who has carefully acquired the *Shuffle walk", may manage to move about in the 
Josephine dress—scant and limp of skirt and weighted on the inside with rows 
of leaden discs—to make the folds hang straight—but if one so harnessed should 
happen to forget and attempt to spring gracefully from an automobile, there 
would be a sudden check—a fall, and most likely, a sprained ankle. Unfor- 
tunate truly, particularly in Grand Opera week, when one has artistic dresses 
and a not fully enmeshed beau whom the hateful “other girl" is trying to en- 
trap. But one must be in the fashion, though ankles be sprained and bodies 
suffer martyrdom. 
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Resumed Sway 


T REALLY seemed, a few years ago, as if women were about to dress 
sensibly. Having sounded the tocsin of emancipation, and also having 
informed themselves of the laws of health, grace and beauty, they seemed 

to have carried their enlightened ideas into the domain of dress. Skirts became 
of reasonable length, width and weight, corsets diminished to a mere girdle, 
shoes were of comfortable shape. But the reign of Common Sense was brief. 
Fashion resumed sway. 'The hipless shape was decreed, and forthwith women 
fat and lean submitted their bodies to the stiff compress of the nearly-yard- 
long corset, which forbade ease of movement, deep breathing, and the free 
play of blood, nerve and muscle. Grace and health were further hindered by 
the narrow shoe with its high, intapering French heel. The injury done by 
adopting these extreme fashions does not stop with unfeminizing the woman; 
it extends to her future child, depriving the little one of its birth-right of a 
sound brain and body. The higher development of the race depends on the 
mothers. It has been well said that it is better for any nation that a dozen 
of its young women who may be mothers should be perfect in health, strength 
and grace than that a dozen of its young men shou!d win prizes in athletic 
exercises. 


E 
Men, Too 


OMMENTING on the enormous hat of the season, the hipless shape and 
bound-at-the bottom skirt, the male critic exclaims triumphantly: “Told 
you so! she is just the same after all. In spite of her higher education, 
her claim of equality with man, her Conventions and Leagues—she remains the 
eternally feminine." But woman cannot be so narrowly generalized. There 
are too many of her. She is too various and complex. While a number of 
women may slavishly follow wherever fashion leads, a greater number despise 
such servility and accept only such styles as are comfortable and becoming. 
The number of these sensible women is constantly increasing and their example 
is having greater influence. 

Meantime, our eternally masculine brother is far from being independent 
of fashion. His coat must show the up-to-date three buttons, his tie the correct 
knot; he discards a good hat because a later style decrees a narrower brim, 
or an expensive pair of trousers that are narrower than fashion dictates. And 
it is not so long ago that he was the one most fearfully and wonderfully 
clothed—the bird of gorgeous plumage. In the chronicles of the times of 
George II and III, we read that the men wore silk or velvet coats of all colors 
of the rainbow. They tripped mincingly along upon their toes, supporting on 
their heads a wheelbarrow full of curled peruke, covered with a peck of per- 
fumed powder. Their sword knots trailed almost to the ground, their swords 
dangled from the fifth button; pearl colored silk stockings and red-heeled 
shoes with gold and silver buckles completed their costume. The great Marquis 
Wellesley was more devoted to fashion and his looking-glass than the most 
frivolous belle of today. Often he had his valet to dress and powder him as 
for some state occasion, then, adorned with his blue ribbon and his immense 
peruke, he would sit before a mirror, lost in admiration of his person. Men 
have evolved out of servile allegiance to fashion however absurd, and women 
will do the same. i 


P. 
Splendid Service in Needy Fields 


RESS is an important art, and the study of how to dress becomingly will 
always engage the attention of women—as it should—but with the broad- 
ening of thought and of their conception of the true value of things they 

will soon emancipate themselves from the slavery of fashion that changes with 
every moon. Very few women are frivolous. Nearly all^women of to-day 
have serious thoughts concerning their duty to others, and many, who are 
called society women, are actively engaged in service to their fellow beings, 
less fortunately placed than themselves. Mrs. Barney, of Washington, who is a 
painter and sculptor, and also a wealthy society woman, is engaged in estab- 
lishing a Prisoners’ Aid Society, which will importune Congress to do away 
with prisons and build hospitals instead (for most criminals are victims of 
disease) out on the plains where the men prisoners may raise wheat and mill 
it that the flour may be baked into bread by the women convicts in large gov- 
ernment bakeries and sent to the cities for free distribution among poor peo- 
ple. Mrs. Barney is the creator of “Neighborhood Settlement", situated in 
the poorest part of Washington City, where, in two large brick houses, a 
number of women and children are taught useful trades and arts, among these 
the art of Persian dyeing. In a play called *The Man in the Moon", written 
and produced by Mrs. Barney, the richly-colored costumes were all dyed by 
the Neighborhood House people. 
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'Two Great Problems 


HE world moves. 
days. Big things are happening; larger things are preparing to happen. 

The most inspiring thing about man's conquest of the air is that the 
airship will do away with war. The ease with which an army may be annihi- 
lated by bombs and dynamite dropped down on it from an aerial battleship, will 
have a potent effect in putting an end to the profession of legalized man- 
slaughter. It is a consummation to be devoutly prayed for. North as well 
as South America is proud of Senora De Costa, who recently effected a peace 
between Chile and Argentina, inducing the representatives of the two nations. 


Really it is moving forward at a wonderful rate these 


* 


HOUSE 


to swear eternal amity beneath the great bronze statue of 
Christ—which stands on the crest of the Andes Mountains, 
near the dividing line of the two countries. 

There are so many more beneficent purposes for which 
the nation's money may be expended than in keeping up 
thousands of non-producing men and building costly engines 
of war. Just now philanthropists are trying to solve two 
supremely important problems—what to do with the in- 
creasing number of poor, unemployed men and women who 
are herded in cities and towns, and what to do with our 
criminals. “Back to the land" is proposed as a solution of 
both the questions. For the unemployed—small individual 
farms or large co-operative farms—the money to purchase 
and to stock these being advanced by the society of rich 
philanthropists who have inaugurated the plan, and to be 
paid by the settlers when they become able. This is an 
organized, world-wide movement, which is destined, no 
doubt, to accomplish great things, as on these farms will 
be tried the latest methods of the intensive cultivation which 
has given such wonderful results. 

As to criminals, the present system of prisons, peneten- 
tiaries and chaingangs has long failed to satisfy the en- 
lightened conscience. It is felt that the true province of 
punishment is to reform, not to degrade—that Law has no 


“right to further debase the man who has erred, taking away 


his chance to redeem himself. Again *the land"—dear old 
Mother Earth—seems to hold out a hand of help to her 
fallen children. An old song—once a national favorite—had 
a line in the chorus, “Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us 
all a farm". Uncle Sam, it seems, may be called upon to 
give a number of big securely-enclosed and well-equipped 
farms on which the jails and penitentiaries may empty 
their pale tenants that they may engage in healthful, pro- 
ductive work which will pay the expense of their keep, with 
a surplus of products to be marketed and a part of the 
money sent to the families of prisoners who suffer through 
being deprived of their bread-winners. The reformatories 
in the different states are object lessons, showing how hu- 
mane treatment, regular work and pure environment may 
transform a warped nature. 

A boys’ reformatory near Atlanta began its mission a 
few years ago on two hundred acres of poor, run-down 
land. The farm has been brought up to a high state of 
productiveness; one hundred of the boys have been sent 
forth on parole and are leading moral, industrious lives. 
The eighty-five boys on the farm go to work with cheerful 
energy in field, orchard, dairy, shoe-shop, tool-house and 
garden. Last year they raised sufficient vegetables and 
grain for their own use and the use of the county convicts, 
and sold beside, in the Atlanta markets, over two thousand 
dollars worth of products of the farm. Everything is done 
to uplift them. "They have hours of study and of recreation. 
The sense of sympathy and fellowship induces self-respect 
and ambition. Such an institution is really a training school 
whose mission it is to straighten bent human twigs and atone 
for the lack of opportunity or the neglect in the home that 
has caused the moral twist. 
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The Evenings at Home 


AMA," said a bright boy of fifteen, “if you would 
just talk and tell stories and sing like you did this 
evening, I would never want to go out of nights." 

He was an incorrigible out-at-night boy, proving so 
discontented and morose when commanded to stay at home, 
that his parents were relieved to let him have his way. 
This evening, at his sister's birthday party, his mother, an 
accomplished .woman, had entertained the young people so 
delightfully that the boy was surprised. If only she had 
put forth a little of her powers of interesting on the every 
day evenings among her children she might have forestalled 
her son's inclination—now grown into a habit—of spending 


.his evenings away from home. Sisters, who keep their fac- 


ulty of amusing and interesting for other girls’ brothers, 
might do a world of good by making themselves charming 
to their own young brothers at home. It is some trouble 
to study and try to meet a boy's needs and wishes "in the 
way of companionship and entertainment, but if it is neg- 
lected, worse trouble may result. The growing, restless boy 
must have sympathetic consideration. He must find pleas- 
ure and love in his home. He should have a pretty room 
and be encouraged to have his boy friends visit him, and 
his friends should always meet with a friendly reception. 
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Chat 


LIFFORD BATES, I think you are the only person 
I ever heard mention the tragic ballad, “Pretty 
Polly". I often heard it sung in my childhood in a 
way that sent little shivers through me, the singer being a 
demented girl who would not speak a word, but who sang 
all day in a voice of piercing sweetness, as she roamed over 
the hills, picking blue berries and wild flowers. She had 
lost her reason when the news came to her suddenly that 
her lover, whom she was soon to marry, had been killed in 
a fight. She sang another old ballad I have never heard 
sung by anyone else. One verse lingers in my memory: 


“Oh, mother, mother, make my bed, 
And make it long and narrow; 
Sweet William died for me to-day, 
I'l die for him to-morrow." 


The writer of the poem, *A Georgia Volunteer," which 
our Illinois correspondent tells us was so much liked when 
he recited it at an army reunion, was Mrs. Mary Ashley 
Townsend, of New Orleans—a beautiful, accomplished 
woman, the leading spirit of intellectual society in the 
Crescent City while she lived. She wrote many fine poems 
ànd a dramatic story in verse. 

“A Missouri Reader” asks where he may find a copy of 


Conducted by 
MARY E. BRYAN 


a poem by William Stockton, mentioned with high praise 
by Judge Robert L. Rodgers in his account of a historical 
flag presented to the Marion Light Artillery, of Ocala, 
Florida. This peautiful flag was made of a superb crimson 
shawl belonging to the wife of the gallant Colonel J. Dick- 
inson, of Florida. The gold rings that attached it to the 
lance and gold spear that surmounted it were wrought 
out of jewelry—bracelets, rings and brooches—given by 
the fair daughters of Ocala; and the silver ferule had once 
—in the shape of an exquisite comb—held in place the 
bridal veil of Mrs. Dickinson. After being borne through 
the hottest fights around Richmond, the fiag was saved from 
capture by the ingenuity and presence of mind of a young 
lady of Atlanta. The poem was written concerning this 
flag. Will Judge Rodgers tell *Missouri Reader" where a 
copy of it may be obtained? 


Puzzling as Age of Anne 


Marion McCall puts to the Open House a question as 
often discussed and as puzzling as the age of Anne: “How 
to keep a Servant Girl" Fame waits on the man or woman 
who can answer this query satisfactorily. The American 
Servant Girl is a quicksilver proposition. Arrange for her 
comfort as you may, and treat her as considerately as you 
know how, she will take leave at the most inopportune 
time. The sentiment of loyalty and attachment to employers 
which causes English servants to remain in the same 
family for a lifetime seems to be lacking.in this republican 
country, where class distinctions are not nearly as rigid 
as they are in Britain. Here the white maid is apt to 
think she is quite the equal of her mistress, save in the 
matter of money, and the fact that she does not possess 
money produces in her a degree of alienating bitterness. 
But the servant problem, like all other problems, will be 
solved in course of time. Everything that man has con- 
ceived of and desired to know or do, is eventually known 
or attained. Material problems first, then spiritual. He 
has at last answered the query: *Will man ever navigate 
the air?" and he may yet answer to his satisfaction the 
question that has iong haunted him: “When a man dies, 
shall he live again?" The servant riddle may find its solu- 
tion in the better facilities for housekeeping, and the scien- 
tiic knowledge about it which girls of to-day are obtain- 
ing in schools and colleges. Every resource of science is 
now being exhausted in the work of training young women 
to be experts in the home. Housekeeping has been lifted 
to the dignity of a fine art, and so popularized that girls 
take pride in being good cooks. Instead of showing off 
their college accomplishments by playing a difficult sym- 
phony, they bring out for their friends’ delectation some 
dish cooked by themselves. Labor-saving inventions, knowl- 
edge of chemistry and of simpler methods of preparing 
food may soon render housekeeping so easy and interest- 
ing that the servant shall be dispensed with except on state 
occasions. The kitchen—the most cheerful room in the 
house—with its wonderful modern equipment, may become 
the scene of social assemblings to witness exhibitions and 
contests in the culinary art more exciting than bridge. 
Selah! 

Those Mountain People 


Mr. John Witt, who, in the Open House to-day, makes 
a strong plea for his mountain people, may not have seen 
that New York is becoming greatly interested in the South- 
ern mountaineers, understanding at last that they are of 
pure breed, sturdy stock—with strong native. intelligence— 
instead of simply moonshiners and feudists. A committee 
of New Yorkers has been formed to give these people better 
educational opportunities and free training in the industries 
suited to their section. Schools, churches and hospitals have 
been built, and teachers, nurses and preachers are busy in 
the grand hill country. Our own people have not been idle. 
Rabun Gap Industrial School, founded by an educated 
mountain boy, Professor Ritchie, at Clayton, Ga., and the 
Tallulah Falls School, instituted by leading club women of 
this state, are doing excellent work. The Georgia women 
will also petition the state legislature for an appropriation 
to pay lecturers to instruct farmers’ wives in everything 
connected with home-making in its modern improved form, 
including bee-culture and poultry-raising. In the latter 
industry, Georgia is far behind her sister state, Tennessee, 
which last year exported eighteen millions of dollars worth 
of eggs and chickens. Georgia women, co-operating with 
men, have established a Peace League in sympathy with the 
world-wide movement for peace between nations and the 
settling of all international difficulties by arbitration. 

Yes, Lucette, of Arizona, carpentry and architecture are 
taught women in all the best industrial schools, also cabinet 
work. I read of two society young women who last year 
artistically finished the interior of their summer “cabin” 
with their own hands. 


Concerning Household Members 


In your private letters you ask me to tell what some of 
the charter members of the Sunny South Household are 
doing that they continue to be silent. Lomacita has written 
a book, a thrilling true story; Hester Shipley has written 
a novel, laying the scene in the Florida everglades—that 
region of mystery and home of the only people of the states 
that do not acknowledge allegiance to Uncle Sam.  Annice 
is farming and poultry-raising; Grandpa and The Missus 
are making a little fortune cultivating the Japanese kudzu. 
Nannette is in New York succeeding there as a journalist. 
Camilla met her fate, married and went to Seattle; Stew- 
art Beddard, who wrote the clever *Major's Story", writes 
me that last February he married our lovely Open House 
member, Jessie Twinkle Estell, of Tennessee. They had 
come to know each other through their contributions to our 
department, a correspondence ensued, then the bachelor 
farmer made a visit to the home of Jessie, and later an- 
other visit, when he carried away to his own North Carolina 
home the golden-haired only daughter of the house. 
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That Birthday of 
Your DAUGHTER 


VT S HICH you never 
PUES 
xo 8| which Sy year 
CMI de s 

ig 1s made so happy 
FSURUR lor her, by gilt 


and by remembrance and by cel- 
ebration— means a good deal in 
the way of happiness for yoz too, 
doesn't it? xe Well—did you ever 
stop to think that in the natural 
course of events that daughter 
will continue to have. birthdays 
and probably many of them after 
you are no longer here to make 
them pleasant for her? » More 
than that—she may have birth- 
days in years to come on which 
she knows privation and want 
and suffering—not alone for her- 
self but Aer daughter—or son— 
Happens every day— you have 
only to look around in your own 
community to see somebody's daughter 
celebrating (?) her birthdays just that 
way. Do you know that the Equitable 
has a certain new form of policy espe- 
cially designed to provide for daughtesr 
—for the protection which they pecul- 
iarly need—and by means of which you 
can arrange that every year—on her 
birthday—she will receive a certain 
fixed income so long as she lives? 3e 
No, you had not heard about it? 3e Well 
itis so. $e A policy which provides an 
income which will be so safeguarded 
that discounting, or hypothecating, or 
assigning it will be practically impos- 
sible—an income which will be certain 
— which cannot be lost— which her 
husband cannot take from her—an aż- 
solute income which in amount may 
be only pin money for her 20w—but 
which some day may mean roof and 
bread and butter to her—an income so 
permanent that it may at last bridge the 
difference between dependence and in- 
dependence on the final birthdays of her 
life—a policy worth looking into, don't 
you think so? 3e We do—and are will- 
ing to lay the facts before you and let 
you be the judge whether your daughter 
should be the beneficiary under one— 
Good for wives too. $e A certain promi- 
nent man in the Middle West recently 
took one of these policies providing 
$5,000 annual income for his wife and 
$2,500 annual income for each of his 
five daughters, payable to each so long 
as she lives. & You may not be able to 
provide this amount of income but the 
smaller the income that you can pro- 
vide the more the necessity for havin 

it. Send for THE EQUITABLE LIF 

ASSURANCE MAN NOW !—TO- 
DAY !—You don't know—it may al- 
ready be too late for yoz to make this 
birthday provision for your daughter. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Strongest in the World" 


The Company which pays its death claims 
on the day it receives them. 


Paul Morton, President 


120 Broadway, NewYork City 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in 


your town? Then why not recommend 
some good man—or woman—to us, lo rep- - 
resent us there — Great opportunities to-day 
in Lile Insurance work lor the Equitable. 
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Pears Letters from the Members 


« »» A Grand but Neglected People 

Learn to say Pears á In the January number of this Magazine I read the little sketch “Scrubby”, 
1 and was profoundly impressed by the pathos and truth with whiċh it por- 
when you asx for soap. trayed some of the conditions of the North Georgia mountaineers. For -a 

8 ! 
‘There are other soaps, of century these mountain people have been grossly neglected and misunder- 
; eee stood. The state for which so many of them fought and many of them died, 
course, but. Pears’ is best has done nothing to furnish them facilities for development, They have misias 
hunted down and their property destroyed because, through their sore neec 
for you and matchless for [and their belief that they were doing what they had a right to do, they 
1 turned a part of their pitifully small corn crop into whisky which they might 
the complexion. sell to obtain money for shoes and clothes. Their fathers and forefathers 
had made a little much-needed money in this way without any hindrance from 
the law. Their ancestors had no other idea than that it was their right to 


Ls | Go 2s they pleased with what they had raised on their own land, by their 
B A B Y E O V E S H ] S own labor. Their descendants find it hard to understand how this has become 
, N a crime, punishable by destroying their property and putting them in prison. 
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L FEBUDY 
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which distinguishes 

it from ordinary soaps. 

The odor of LIFE- 5e 
BUOY associates itself * 


with utter clean-ness and 
wholesomeness. At Your 


For Toilet Grocers 
Bath and Shampoo 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory 
of all soaps. Cleans and disinfects 
at the same time, Prevents the 
infection of cuts and 

scratches which 


CAN 


SAX dS AAS AA a ESSA 


You can buy Pears’ everywhere, 
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Needless to tell them that to deal in whisky is wrong morally when they know 
that there are hundreds of liquor dealers in the South protected by law and 
growing rich through furnishing whisky to their fellow-citizens. It seems 
an injustice to the moonshiner. « 

It is true that a few industrial schools have been recently established 
in the mountains, chiefly through the efforts and the generosity of women, 
but these schools do not feed and clothe the people—do not even go to the 
root in the work of educating, since to educate there should first be instilled 
a desire to learn, and of such a desire the majority of mountain folk are 
as innocent as babes. The mountain region is rich in varied resources. It 
needs only developing to make it the most sought-after section in the South. 
Its abundant water-power, its magnificent scenery, its fertile valleys, its 
store of minerals, its health-giving air and water render it a most richly 
endowed region. What is needed to open up these varied sources of pros- 
perity is railroads. Industry and enlightenment follow in the wake of the 
iron horse. The construction of railroads would give employment and money 
to these isolated and poverty-pinched men. 

The railroad would open up a market for what they might produce. ` It 
would create new industries; it would bring thousands of health-seekers and 
beauty-lovers to a land unrivaled for the salubrity of its climate and the 
sublimity of its scenery. The people would be brought under influences that 
would awaken and develop their natural intelligence for they possess strong 
intellects and wonderful shrewdness. They are of pure Anglo-Saxon blood 
—unmixed with foreign strain, undeteriorated by vice and immorality. Their 
love of freedom has been nurtured by their free life in the forest and the 
mountains. Fierce and untamed some of them may be; and their illiteracy 
is deplorable; but for this who is to blame? Not they. Physically endowed 
with strength, courage and endurance—possessed of virile brains and fine 
imaginations, these mountaineers have among them men capable of ruling the 
nation, of creating new and finer forms of art. Yet, they are lost to the 
world for want of education—of opportunities for enlightenment. The 
genius in them, is killed by the deadly grind of poverty. 

If they are to be saved, now is the time to save them—not wait another 
generation. Their sturdy stock is needed right now, and the state of Georgia 
is standing in its own light when it does not reach out a helping hand to 
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VASSAR DRESS PINS 


with a Breast 


And So Like Mother’s Breast 


that baby will go from one to the other 
without noticing the difference. It makes 
weaning easy. Easily cleaned. There 
isonly one Hygeia Nursing Bottle. The 
name Hygeia is on the breast; also in the 
Cell for . base of the glass cell. Price by mail 38c. 


Buy of your druggist, or address 
Dept.R, Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Plain or Beaded Edge 
Pins for collars, cuffs, waists, etc. Made 


of tempered steel with coil spring and 
needle points that will pass through the 
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You can make the best quality of perfume 


recognized by faces free from LA. 


them. The good roads movement that did so much to better conditions in| ff Stiffest linen without tearing it. — 5 
Hnnc EUMDEM Ade Wiout Auy the central and southern parts of Georgia left the northern counties prac- Nickel Plate, Jet or Dull Black, either pat- 
VNPT S ease 2 Ve P EO tically untouched. No doubt many of the people there are too poor and too |f tern, four on card for 10 cents; 14 K. Roman s 
HERBA EXTRACTS unenlightened to exploit or appreciate the good roads movement. It is up |Ẹ Plate or Bright Rolled Gold that will keep - 
These extracts are the pure essences of to the state to help them, and by doing so help itself, for good roads and |]| bright for years, two on card—25 Cents. 
eds miM Pa ana mort railways would cause tourists, settlers and capital to flow into this glorious If your dealer does not keep them, send price— je 
Lily » Din Atadieys etc.--Cuotsh tosaake one region and enrich the coffers of the state. Thus, aside from moral obliga- renew A hoa fr be hpa iriure . 
x of aoanest perfume, sent for $uly 50c. tion to help a deserving people make the most of themselves, a great finan- | l| if not satisfied jeu 
xtracts for toilet waters—Lavender, Eau jd i i i 7 r i 7 = 3 ài : 
RENE DOM eu de Düinine--enough cial benefit will accrue to the state for doing its duty by a shamefully neg Consolidated Safety Pin Company, 5 
to make one pint, for 25c lected section within its boundaries. à è 
, 7 Co verhill Tenn y A W 198 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. f 
“BE A LIVING FLOWER” et 4 : did: £ 
our interesting booklet, guide to real beauty, . 
free with each order or 4c stamps. Money To Have and to Hold 50ct. SHEET MUSIC # 
refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. e : ) ; 5 E 
Herba Lab Room107 Herba Bldg. A question that interests me infinitely more than the query “Shall Women 15cts EACH, POSTPAID 
erba OTatOTy jos Lexington Ave; NY. Vote?" is'this: “How shall I keep a servant?" It is comparatively easy to || SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 
secure a servant, but how to make one stick—there’s the rub. .Marys and My Pony Boy Tee ot tinge On My Fingers 
Nellies and Bridgets I can pick up at the employment bureaus, but no sooner || Red Wing . Down in Jungle Town 4 
; jo A ° " z , Just Some One 1 Wish I Had a Girl 
are they well initiated into their work and I have no sooner grown a little || Rea Head Yip-I Addy-I-Aye 
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FACE OWDER at all. Now this is not due to any lack of good treatment or comfort in|} Dreaming — , Fut On Your Old Grey Bonnet P 
à SUMMER DELIGHTS ) |living. My servants have neat rooms and plenty of good food. My rule || No One Knows I'm Awfully Glad I’m Irish E 
Í are enjoyed by thousands of women who are immune || |that they shall be treated with consideration is carried out by every member || DoR won" PEL S dee r 
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Beautiful Eyes Lonesome Taffy 
* Always Me I'd Rather Say “Hello” than Good- 
That Italian Ray bye Cubanola Glide Great Hit 
Garden of Dreams I Love My Wife But Oh You Kid 

INSTRUMENTAL --Music for Piano or Organ 
Kiss of Spring, Waltz Wild Cherry, Rag 
Sicilian Chimes, Reverie Frog Legs, Rag 
Let Er Go, March Love Sparks, Walte 
Rainbow, Two-Step Moon Winks, 7/tree-Step 
Star of Sea, Reverie Maple Leaf, Rag 
Morning, Cy, Barn Dance Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Turkey in the Straw Ben Hur Chariot Race 
Red Wing, Two-Step Kerry Mills Barn Dance 
Red Head Rag, 4 Hit College Life, Two-Step 
Curly, Two-Step, (New Hit) Blaze of Glory, March 
Burning of Rome, March Princess Royal, Caprice 
Our Music is the same — in every particular — as you pur- 
chase in any Music store—the only difference being the price. 

THE MYREX COMPANY, 241 West 86th Street, NEW YORK 
“The Cheapest Music House on Earth” 
Send 2c Stamp for *‘Money-Saving’’ Catalog 


members, how may I manage so as to keep one of these necessary evils? 
wrinkles — that are never shiny or A A 


| disfigured by exposure to the | NS Covington, Ky. Marion S. McCatt. 
I| elements, and a skin always t V 
smooth and velvety. 
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Opened ha ale gro N » Four years ago, for the benefit of my mother's health, we came from 

| Send 10c. for sample boa. b [OD S Savannah, Ga. to an Arizona ranch. I found it lonely at first, but one 

| EEN LEVY co. EE v grows accustomed to anything, and I have recovered my cheerfulness in the 

umers : $ AE ^ m 

125 Kingston StA Px Se effort to keep up my spirits for my parents sake. We have plenty of 

Boston, Mass. tn books and receive papers and magazines regularly, though the postoffice 

— is more than six miles away. I am the Winged Mercury who brings the 

mail. My one wing, however, is on my riding hat—a redbird’s. Don’t 

look shocked, dear Mater, as your Household family used to call you. It 

was the first bird I ever shot and it will be the last. I shed a tear of re- 
morse over the feathered sunshine whose sweet life I had destroyed. 
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Ev Lately, I have found a new vocation. I have turned carpenter. "There ^ 
Creates a Sun and Wind Proof ` ^ a . 

mE Td ton dua. were so many odd jobs for a tool worker about the premises and nobody 66 99 E 
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PARKER'S Old Songs and the Stories About Them 


Sc HAIR BALSAM I was interested in what was said in the Open House about resurrecting 
Zi Cleanses and beautifies the hair. the sweet old songs and poems that were favorites in by-gone days. Many of 


Guaranteed effective. Of. 
all dealers or sent pre- 
paid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 
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Never Falle to Benio. Gray these old songs had histories—“Lorena” and “Annie Laurie" were written 


Hair to its Youthful Color. , « ” : " «T 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. ' by hopeless lovers. Kathleen Mavourneen" was a real Irish girl. I'd 


50c,and $1.00 at Druggiste 7 offer thee this hand of mine” told a true pathetic story. “Pl Hang My Harp $ 1 0, 0 0 0 FOR A SONG 
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on the Willow", was written to Queen Victoria by her first sweetheart—Lord RECENTLY PAID 
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UNCLE REMUS'S 


social scale as the Queen. *Home, Sweet Home", it has always seemed.to 
me has given more fame to its author—John Howard Payne, than he deserved. 
The words, though tender and touching, are commonplace and not original. 
The music to which it is sung—that plaintive and appealing air—is generally 
supposed to have been original with Payne's opera, “The Lady of Milan", in which 
the famous song occurs. But this music was a hundred years old before 
Payne put it to "Home, Sweet Home". It was taken by him from “A Sicilian 
Hymn". Mr. Payne, however, added the refrain. In many of the old songs 
the music has been transferred from a song stil older. The favorite Irish 
air, “Wearing of the Green”, was familiar sixty years ago to every West 
Point student as “Bennie Havens ©”, Bennie Havens being the proprietor 
of an inn or eating house, much frequented by the cadets at that time. The 
air of “Maryland, My Maryland” was taken from an old college song—and the 
much-lauded “Star-Spangled Banner” borrowed its air from an old drinking 
song, named from its initial line: « 
“When Bobby went down to the regions below.” 

We are familiar with the history of “Highland Mary" and of “Robin 
Adair”, also with the stories about which many of the old ballads. were 
written, such as Campbell’s pathetic “Gilderoy” and the amusing “Skippers 
of St. Ives", which I wonder is not oftener sung by male soloists.. The bal- 
lad tells how four-and-twenty skippers of old St. Ives got tired of hearing 
their wives talking forever, and went to sea. They fell in love with some 
yellow-haired mermaids; 


“And when they had courted gaily 
For a hundred years or so, 

They remembered their wives in old St. Ives 
And thought it was time to go. 


““Alas! *tis a hundred years, boys, 
I fear they're all dead’, said Will, 

But he just peeped round a corner 
And there they were—talking still.” 


I wonder if any of the Open House people know the words of the old 
tragic ballad, “William and Sweet Polly", relating the story of a dreadful 
crime of long ago. 
member only one weird verse: 


“Said Polly, ‘Sweet William, you've led me astray 
On purpose my innocent life to betray’. 
Said he, ‘Pretty Polly—yowve guessed about right— 
__ I was digging your grave all the whole of last night.” 
Richmond, Va. ; Crirrogm» R. Bares. 


My Dream-Wife 

On winter evenings when I sit by the open fire in my comfortable but 
lonely apartment, I indulge in a bachelor's dream of the wife I would like 
to have sitting opposite me at the little table strewn with magazines. 

My dream-wife is an exquisitely neat little person—dainty and graceful. 
Her head is well-shaped and well-set on a pretty neck. Her fine skin tells 
of refined instincts and inherited good blood. Her brow is broad and white, 
arched by narrow dark eyebrows and shaded by plentiful brown hair. Her 
eyes are lustrous but soft—with depths of feeling and thought. 
spirited but she is able to keep her temper in hand. She is sweet and 
obliging, but she has dignity and self-esteem. She will not suffer people to 
impose on her. She possesses charity enough to look with a tolerant eye on 
the faults and short-comings of mere man—provided he is trying to do better. 
She will at least listen to explanations and give him another chance. She is 
cultured and entertaining in her own family circle, and in society, but also 
she is capable of assuring a man that he will not starve in case the cook is 
suddenly afflicted with “wanderlust”. She is discerning. - She can distinguish 
a real gem in overalls from a cut-glass imitation in glad rags and a derby. 
And she is not ashamed to treat the overalls man decently wherever she may 
meet him. She doesn't gossip, nor does she smoke cigarettes. She is a good 
housekeeper, but she has gumption enough to know when to quit. She does 
not exact eleven talents from a man who was given only ten to begin with. 

. Add to these qualifications plenty of tact and a buoyant, hopeful, in- 
Spiring spirit, and you have my ideal wife—the kind the other fellow always 
gets. How she is in after life, how she stands the wear and tear of matri- 
mony, you will have to ask him. I've been wondering, lo, these many days 
to which part of a certain old German proverb my ideal belongs. This proverb 
Says: “There are only two good women: One is dead, the other can't be 
found." Duso. 


Love as a Fault Coverer 


They sat just in front of me on the train—a little brown-eyed woman with 
a care-worn face and a rather large man with a black mustache and a face 
that betrayed signs of dissipation. Evidently they were husband and wife and 
they belonged to the working class. They talked to each other, and in their 
earnestness they seemed not to consider that they could be overheard. We, 
who sat behind them, were involuntarily put in possession of an interesting 
episode of their family life. The husband while on a prolonged “spree” had 
been put in a sanitarium for the cure of the drink habit. When he came to 
himself he felt outraged and miserable and wrote to his wife asking her to 
come and take him away. She had quickly responded to his wish, and the 
two were now on their way back home. 

. “If you had stayed in the sanitarium a while longer, don't you think you 
might have been cured, Ben?" asked the wife, regretfully. 

He shook his head. “No, I don’t,” he replied. “If I should stay there 
a year I think I'd drink whisky just the same when I came out. I don't drink 
all the time, anyhow—only when I go to town and meet up with lr] 
friends, I reckon Ill get on ‘sprees’ as long as I live, little woman. You’ 
better took the money you paid the sanitarium and bought you a new hat, 
but I'll try to work steady and get you one if I can keep at home.” 

"Ill try to keep you there,” she said, smiling. 

In spite of her disappointment and the dread she must have had for the 
future, it was plain that she took comfort in having her husband back with her 
after his week's stay in the sanitarium. They were like two children—play- 
mates, who had been separated, and were happily restored to each other's 
companionship. 

Presently she produced a little lunch she had brought from home and 
they ate it together, talking all the while. She wrapped the fragments in a 
Ls of newspaper and then threw them out of the window; then she leaned 

er head contentedly against his shoulder and he put his arm about her. Her 
eyes closed and she went to sleep. In a few minutes he, too, was asleep. 
- oor little woman!” T said, looking at her patient face; *I am sure trouble is 
waiting ahead for her. But then Love will keep beside her and help her 
to bear it." 

"Love!" exclaimed my friend, indignantly; "it is disgusting the way some 
women make love an excuse for their weakness in tolerating men's sins against 
them. 'To think of that woman being doggishly glad to have the man back 
when he has told her he expects to keep on getting drunk. She ought to leave 
him and never let him speak to her." 2e ; : 
«,. I remember that I once made just that remark in a similar case,” I said. 

An old lady took me up. ‘Wait until you are the wife of a man who drinks 
efore you express views in the matter so positively,’ she said. ‘We never 
ow what we will do or not do until we are tried’.” R. N. T. 
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I have often heard it sung by backwoods folk, but I re- 


She is. 
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TRADE 
Make Ideal Wedding Gifts 

HERE is nothing more appropriate—more acceptable 

—as a wedding present than an Indestructo Trunk. It 
is a gift for a lifetime. Its graceful outlines, rich, natural 
hardwood finish and heavy brassing mark it as the trunk 
beautiful—while its deep, convenient, roomy trays appeal 
especially to the man or woman who likes to have every- 
thing in its place. 

The superb strength and wearing quality of the 
Indestructo Trunk are fully guaranteed; it is insured 
against destruction and damage; registered against loss. 

But be sure you are getting the Indestructo or you will 
not secure the patented features and special advantages 
found in the Zzdestructo and in no other trunk. 


Better than Any—and Better than Ever 


The Indestructo Trunk leads every other trunk on the market in 
sales—because it leads in guality—in guaranteed service. 

It is all strength—yet the /ightest substantial trunk ever made. 

No other trunk can offer the special patented construction—not ove but 
six thicknesses of waterproof, weatherproof hardwood all joined by a 
special moisture-resisting cement, then squeezed together under enormous 
pressure—into one solid piece of the toughest, most elastic, best-resisting 
trunk material in the world. The grains of the different thicknesses of 
wood run different ways—sp/itting is impossible. 

The Indestructo Trunk is built for abuse—has round corners of cold 
rolled steel, heavily brassed, hardwood runners on all sides—no nails—it is 
riveted through and through. 

The Indestructo is the only guaranteed trunk. We back up its strength 
and its service—absolutely. If your Indestructo is destroyed beyond repair 
within five years of the day of your purchase, we give you a new one. 
Further, if it is damaged while traveling and needs repairing within the five 
years, we make the repairs free of charge to you. 

Registered against loss—the registry label makes it 
impossible for your trunk to be long out of your pos- 
session. We trace your trunk by this means if it goes 
astray—insure its prompt return. 

Indestructo Trunks are sold by the store which 
ranks first in its class in each city. 

The Indestructo Tourist Trunk—a new trunk on the 
market this year for the first time. For the person who 
wants a low-priced yet thoroughly good trunk—kept in re- 
pair, free, for one year. 


DO NOT BREAK 
OPEN 
THIS TRUNK IS 
REGISTERED 


Gg FOUND ON GRASS 

NAME PLATE UNDER 
LOCK TO 

Tt NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO 

M ISHAWAMA, IND: 


Look for the 
name Indestructo on 
our trunk before you buy it. 
sure it’s there—because there are no 
Substitutes for the Indestructo Trunk. 


Book, E About 


Send for our booklet *About a 'Traveler"—a De Luxe edition National Veneer 
for 1910—authoritative and interesting—beautifully illustrated— Nena roan nd 


gives valuable information to travelers about railways, steam- 
ships, hotels, service, tips, etc. 

Send us the coupon in a letter, enclosing seven two-cent 
stamps and we will mail you a copy at once. Address 


National Veneer Products Co. 
Station F-20, Mishwaka, Ind. 


Name. 


OM — ————Á——ÉÉÉ—B 
My trunk dealer's name and address : 


Name 


Address 


a Traveler" 


Enclosed are seven 2-cent 
stamps. Please send copy of 
your book, “About a Traveler" to 


Address — — — — — ———ÓÉÁÓÁÓÉÁÉÉÁ— 


tate —— — — 


State — — — — 


nm —— 
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Fashions for the Family 


HE tunic coat, the tunic skirt, the tunic dress—these three 
hold the floor this season. The first mentioned is gen- 
erally a Russian blouse so far as the body portions are con- 

cerned, although some of the elaborate fitted coats by a cleverly 
arranged drapery have a tunic attached with a girdle. The tunic 
skirt has the shorter upper section real or simulated by the trimming 
and showing a wide variety in shaping, while the tunic dress may be 
a princess so far as the unbroken lines of the front and back panels 
are concerned, but has short side-front and side-back portions length- 
ened by a gathered or plaited flounce. When the skirt or dress has a 
decided sweep or a train the tunic follows the same lines, being con- 
siderably longer at the back than the front, or it may appear at the 
sides and back only, leaving the full front gore of the skirt displayed, 
this giving a decided polonaise effect. In fact, some of the Parisian 
dressmakers frankly speak of the polonaise or redingote frock or skirt. 
The over-blouse of net, chiffon or mull is a feature of many of the 
dressy afternoon and evening waists made of figured foulard or 
striped or checked summer silk. One arrangement shows the waist 
(or, more definitely: speaking, under-waist) made of cashmere-figured 
foulard with a deep yoke of finely tucked black net. The sleeves of 
the under-waist reach to the elbow, and are extended to the wrist by 
tucked net to match the yoke. The over-blouse is of black chiffon 
slightly gathered and cut out to the line of the yoke. The over- 
sleeves, too, reach only to where the tucked net extensions begin. A 
band of gold lace outlines the neck and sleeve edges of the over-blouse, 
Gasher that automatically | and the whole is a striking example of the effectiveness of the new 
ghteus and smooths the 


g cream. veiled idea. 


Contains recipes by 
Mrs. S. T, Rorer. Sent free. 
North Bros. Mig. Co., Phila, Made of blue silk poplin, the ladies’ semi-princess dress, shown 
of the '"Yankee"' Tools.) herewith, is charmingly effective. It will be noted the pannel effect is 


aad visible in the waist as well as the attached nine-gored skirt, and this 


feature offers great opportunity for hand-embroidery, as pictured, 
Floor Polish 
j I Oo 


or when the design is developed in-wash materials these portions may 
be made of all-over embroidery with great success. The bishop sleeves 
beac 
If you have 


are finished with the new gauntlet cuff, which can easily be closed with but- 
tons and buttonholes, if desired, which arrangement will be appreciated by 
women with well-rounded arms who nevertheless like sleeves close-fitting at 
the wrist. For 36 bust, the dress requires 615 yards of material 36 inches 
wide. Width at lower edge in medium size, about 315 yards. 
never used Sweet as a rosebud or as a bunch of forget-me-nots, according as to 
9 whether she wears pink or blue, will the wee girlie of one, two or three 
Butcher S years look in her summer coat of fine nainsook or handkerchief linen 
worked in groups of tiny eyelet flowers, buttonholed about the free edges 
Doston and lined with delicate colored China silk; rosettes of ribbon to match 
p li h trimming the front and the wrists. With these beautiful little coats, 
: g 0 IS known as lingerie jackets, are worn lingerie hats embroidered and ribbon 
on your floors, you do not know what it is to 
havea Perfectly Finished Floor. There are imita- 
tions, but none of equal excellence. 
It is the STANDARD in the different trades, 
throughout the UNITED STATES and CANADA 
When finishing your floors use BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH and be convinced of its 
merits. 
Send for our free booklet 


trimmed to match, or little Dutch bonnets made of many ruffles of lace 
and embroidery, one overlapping the other, and having a big ribbon rosette 

The Butcher Polish Company 

856 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


at each side or else a tight little bouquet of small flowers. 
HERE IS THE PERFECT 


DRESS FORM --AT LAST 


The Acme Automatic 
Adjustable Dress 
Form is the best. You 
will ask, “ Why?" 


What special feature does it 
possess over all other Dress Forms that 
entitles the Acme to be called the best? 
Because it possesses every feature that 
could be thought of in a Dress Form. 

By a twist of the wrist, the three 
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Do es take pride in the 
esserts you make? 


We can help you with your ices and ice- 
creams! We should certainly know,— for 


we've been making ice-cream freezers for 
overaquartercentury! Afterallthese years 
of experience with various kinds of freezers, 
we honestly believe that we are giving you 
real help when we advise you to make your 
Ape esserts in the LIGHTNING FREEZER. 

he Lightning is not the only freezer we 
make: but we can ungue iy recommend 
it because we know, from thetestimony of 
thousands of women, that it will aid you to 
New Triumphs in dessert-making; and that 
those who gather at your table will be per- 
fectly delighted by the richness and smooth- 
ness, lightness and velvety quality of the 
ice-cream you make in it. 

You see how important it is for you to insist on 
having the LIGHTNING FREEZER. Your dealer 
should have it in stock; if not, he can easily 
get it for you. JUST INSIST! And get it 

mow so that you can at 
- once enjoy the delicious 
ice-cream it makes, 

Write for the Book of 
the Lightning Freezer, | 
illustrating and describing 

a the Lightnin 
Twin Scrapers, re | 
the famous Wheel- 


Effective Semi-Princess Dress 


Guimpe Dresses for Little Girls 


Guimpe dresses are again in vogue for little girls from six to twelve 
years, one of the prettiest of such designs showing the Chinese sleeve cut in 
one with the body portions. Leather colored linen with trimming bands of 
dark blue or scarlet linen or of the leather colored linen itself worked with 
some contrasting color makes a stylish frock of this kind, the guimpe being 
of eyelet work or of finely tucked lawn. White linen guimpe frocks have 
the free edges bordered with bands of dots of graduated sizes worked with 
colored washable cotton. Sometimes these bands are buttonhole worked in 
scallops each side. The guimpe is made of fancy white yoking. 

Heretofore the small boys have been rather neglected in the embroidery 
line after they have gone into the blouse and knickerbocker stage, the 
decoration of such suits being usually confined to anchors, stars and similar 
emblems, but this year so embroidery-mad has the world gone the Russian 
suits for lads as old as six or seven years have shawl collar, cuffs and belts 
worked with wreaths and flower sprays quite as daintily as for their little 
sisters. Just what the boys will think of this remains to be stated, but the 
mothers evidently approve, for at the juvenile out-fitters there is already 
a demand greater than the supply for the effective small garments, the 
material of which is linen or chambray of delicate color, or flannel or ladies’ 
cloth of similar hue, the col- 
lar, cuffs and shield being of 
heavy linen and the embroid- 
[ery nearly always executed in 
white cotton. 


little wheels, which are located at the 
top of the form, AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS itself to any desired shape, 
style or size, and there is no woman's 
figure that our Automatic Adjustable 
Form cannot adjust itself to. 

Write to-day for our latest illustrated 
catalog and price-list, showing all styles 
and sizes of ''Acme Dress Forms.'' 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 54, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress 


French Muslin Frocks PATT E R NI C O U p O Tg E WORTH. FIVE 


Afternoon frocks for the CE "degdueén y, e be if accompanied by five cents, is good for one pattern. When 
i i , : ents itis good for two patterns. Not more than two patterns will be 
nies. girl ad charmingly sold to each reader sending in one coupon. If morethan one Magazine is received in your 
made of mercerized flowered ay. epon eae ne used from. each Magazine, or you cam save your Coupons and send 
: ‘ i a ^ ime, ey are the only paper patterns that allow for all seams an 
French Muslin, the princess still sell for the uniform price of ten cents—and yet you get them for five cents each through 
pattern in some one of its va- our special coupon. Full directions as to the amount of material required, the name of the 
riations being chosen, while 
many frills of dainty but in- 


Skin Smooth 
As Velvet 

A Rose Tinted Complexion 
The best beauty-aid evolved 

by science. Whitens, softens and 

beautifies the skin. By mail, 50c. 

Financial Independence for 

women. Become our agent—let 


different pieces in each pattern, how to cut, fit and put the garment together, also a picture of 
the garment, are sent with each pattern. When ordering patterns, be sure to comply with the 
following directions: For ladies’ waists, give bust measure in inches; for ladies’ skirts, give 
waist measure in inches; for misses and children, give age. To get bust measure, put tape 


us tell you how to make money 
selling R eíf's Toilet Prepara- 
tions. Free samples and illus- 
trated catalog upon request. 
Write today. 
THE CHAS. REIF CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


range Cider 


Make it yourself. Just the thing for restaurants, 
picnics, fairs, etc. Make ten gallons for 75c. Receipt 
$1.00. We have candy receipts of all kinds. Send 
stamp for catalog. 


LINCOLN CANDY RECEIPT CO. 
Box 606, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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expensive Valenciennes lace, 
and sash and rosettes of plain 
satin ribbon supply the deco- 
ration. For dressy white 
frocks the eyelet banding 
which is highly decorative but 
not very costly is sometimes 
joined with lace or beading— 
the latter being often run with 
ribbon—for the body portion, 
these being lengthened to the 
desired skirt depth by em- 
broidered flouncing matching 
the banding. 


measure all the way around the body, over the dress, close under the arms. Order patterns by 


their numbers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Be sure to write the number or 
numbers and measurements on a separate sheet of paper, according to instructions given above. 


CUT OUT ALONG HERE 


Pattern Depariment, Sunny South Pub. Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


Enclosed please find 


, for which send me patterns, 


No.——..——————.— and No...» (Fill out only one number blank if ordering 


one pattern.) Enclosed also are the measurements on a separate sheet of paper. 


Name St. or R. F. D. 


Town í EENS State 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


your order. 
five cents each. 


will be found on the coupon. 


must be sent with the subscriptions. 


3254—Ladies’ Russian Dress, with a Separate 
Five-Gored Skirt and with or without 
Sleeve Caps. 5 sizes, 34 to 42. 

3262—Ladies’ Dress, to be worn with a Guimpe. 
5 sizes, 34 to 42. 

3258—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 5 sizes, 34 to 42. 

3277—Girls’ Princess Dress. 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. 

3257—Child’s Dress with Long or Short Sleeves. 
3 sizes, 1 to 3 years. 

3255—Ladies’ Apron. One size. 

3249—Boys’ Russian Suit, consisting of a Blouse 
with Sleeves Plaited at Bottom or Fin- 
ished with Wristbands; and Knickerbock- 
ers. 4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. 

3271—Girls’ and Child's Rompers, with Circu- 
lar Bloomers. 4 sizes, 3 to 9 years. 

3282—Ladies’ Shirt- Waist. 5 sizes, 34 to 42. 


HOME MAGAZINE 


For Only Five Cents 


You Can Secure a Perfect Pattern 


Here's a splendid chance to get a stylish dress pattern for a very small amount. 
Be sure to read the offer, take advantage of it, and then tell your friends how easy it 
is to purchase an up-to-the-minute pattern cheap. 

You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with 
This coupon entitles you to not more than two patterns at 
If you want one pattern, send five cents with the cou- 
pon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 

This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the 
chance to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at. five cents each. 
coupons, if you can’t use them right away. 

Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these patterns 


For every new subscription, or renewal, with which you send $1.00 we will extend your 
time six months and let you select SIX patterns FREE OF COST. Your pattern selections 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS ON THIS PAGE 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 34 FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO MEASUREMENTS 


FOR JUNE 


Keep your 


It is money saved. 


Address 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


3253—Misses' Princess Dress, closing at Left Side 
of Front. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 


3281—Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 

queda Seven-Gored Skirt. Six sizes, 22 
to 37. 

3250—Ladies’ Dress, with an Attached Nine- 
Gored Skirt. 5 sizes, 34 to 42. 

3264—Ladies’ Eleven-Gored Skirt, having a 
Plaited Side-Flounce Section. Six sizes, 22 
to 32. 

3263—Girls’ Dress, with Guimpe. 4 sizes, 6 to 
12 years. 

3275—Misses’ Dress, having an Attached One- 
Piece Plaited Skirt. 4 sizes, 12 to 18 years. 

2266—Ladies' Shirt- Waist. 5 sizes, 34 to 42. 

2252—Ladies' Shirt- Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


On main line of Southern Railway in mountains of East Tennessee- THE SWITZERLAND OF 
AMERICA. Delightful climate. Outdoor exercise. Health record perfect. Thorough work. Small classes. 


Individual instruction. 


marches. Manly athletics. Fine athletic field. 


electric lights, pure spring water in every room. 
necticut to Texas, Pennsylvania to California. 


Prepares for College, Government Academies or business. Terms $300. Illustrated catalogue free. Address 
COL. 0. C. HULVEY, Superintendent, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


Safe, healthful recreation in mountains. 
New buildings. 
Hot and cold shower baths. Cadets from 35 States, Con- 


Encampments, cavalry trips, practice 
Modern equipment. Steam heat, 


Sylvan Terrace Summer Camp (GIRLS) 


June 20th—September 15th. Clarkston, Ga. 


Select Summer Boarding School for Girls from six to fourteen years of age. 


Ideally situated 


for health and beauty, 1300 feet above sea level, in Clarkston, residence suburb of Atlanta, Ga. 


Best teachers. Moderate terms. 


nasium, Library. 


Resident Physician. Playgrounds large and shady. Gym- 


Tennis and all outdoor games. 


Backward children coached. Extra care as to morals and happy home life. Individual 


training to delicate children. 


Special attention to health, diet and exercise. Classes all out 


of doors. Nature studies. Pupils limited to fifteen. June 20th to September 15th. Address: 


SIDE VIEW OF SCHOOL 


Eightieth year. Extensive campus. Complete and 
nasium, etc. Athletic fields for all outdoor sports. 


ANDOVER, 


t Full college cerlificate privileges. 
for useful, earnest lives by fostering the development of character. 


DR. BERTHA LADD HOSKINS, Supervisor, Clarkston, Ga. 


School of Abbott Academy aeni 


MASS. 


spacious modern buildings—Art Gallery, Gym- 
Prepares girls 
Address THE SECRETARY. 


? BRADFORD ACADEMY 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded in 1803 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


Certificate admits to leading colleges. College Prepara- 3 
tory Course of five years. Two years’ course for High “ 


$——À AM., Principal, 
(— 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


ug) 
. Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac NT tok: 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. ‘+ &. 3 


School graduates. Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, “——— 


COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Three Hundred Boarders, representing thirty states. All standard literary courses of highest grade, with special two 


year courses. 
training. 
courses, 


22 buildings including chapter houses for sororities. 
Location in mountain section of North Georgia, near A 


Unusual advantages in music, art, oratory and domestic science. 40 teachers with American and European |! 


Campus 75 acres within city limits. Special physical 


tlanta. Write for catalog, P. 0. Box 300, 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR (6 miles from Atlanta) Georgia. Two trolley lines. 


One of three colleges for women south of Pennsylvania admitted to membership in ‘“‘Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of Southern States." 


$350,000 subscribed for endowment and enlargement. 


Catalog on application. 


For Young Women. Nashville, Tenn. 


IRA LANDRITH. D. D., LL. D., President 
Miss HOOD and Miss HERON, Principals. 
The excellence of its educational methods and 
the broad and liberal courses of study, com- 
bined with its beautiful location in a match- 
less magnolia-shaded hilltop park, within the 
city limits, but with country environment, 
ve Belmont it$ enviable reputation of a real- 

y ve School. The college comprises 
twelve schools, . Diplomas conferred by 
these Schools. Courses leading to degrees 
B.A.and M.A. Prepares for all colleges and 


universities. s rel Expression, Physical 


Culture, Modern guages, Domestic Sci- 
ence In hands of Masters. Director of School 
of Music, Edouard Hesselberg, eminent 
planist and t Outdoor sports and 
study. Horseback riding a feature. 34 states 
represented last year. 20 per cent. Northern 

rls. Farly registration necessary. Cata- 
ogue on request. Address 

BELMONT COLLEGE, Box V. 


Buford College NASHVILLE, TENN. Select 


render this location an ideal one for a school. 
buildin r ] 
has its ówn water system supplied by mountain springs. 
eral springs of valuable medicinal qualities on the grounds. 


$100,000 in new buildings this year. 
F. H. GAINES, D. D., President. 


Miss Hall's 


Town and Country School 


In the Berkshire Hills, on the 
Holmes Road to Lenox. One 
thousand feet above the sea 
level. Forty-five acres of 
woodland and campus. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


LINS 


INSTITUTE 


Founded 1842 


College for young women. 
Four years of College work. 
Elective and Preparatory 

Courses, Music, Art, etc. Located 
in the Valley of Virginia, the 
property covering 500 acres, seven 
miles north of Roanoke. The in- 
vigorating mountain climate and 
picturesque scenery combine to 
The seven main 
are of brick, with modern equipment. The cones? 
Min- 


For catalogue, address 


Miss MATTIE L. COCKE, President, Box 310, Hollins, Va. 
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FOR 


The Ginger Jar 


Human Nature 
“Willie.” 
(No answer.) 
“Willie!” 
“What?” 
“Stop pulling the lace curtains.” 
“But, ma, I aint going to hurt 


“Let them alone, anyway.” 

(Willie gives the curtains an 
extra hard tug.) 

“You contrary boy, do 


6*5 


want mama to whip you? 

“Naw.” 

“Then don’t put your hands on 
those curtains again.” 

“Will if I want to.” 

“Why, what do you mean by 
talking to me like that? Go in the 
bedroom and shut the door. Go 
right in the bedroom, I say!” 

(Willie obeys and proceeds to 
kick the paint off the door pan- 
els.) 

“Listen to me, you naughty 
child. I shall certainly get the 
stick if you don’t behave.” 

(Willie kicks a splinter off the 
dressing table.) 

“Do you want to break mama’s 
heart?” 

Fes 

“Why, Willie 

(Willie kicks his mother.) 

“Papa, you will have to fetch 
the switch. It’s on the clock 
shelf in the kitchen." 

(Papa brings the stick. Willie 
collapses on the floor, howling 
horribly.) 

*Hush, Willie! For goodness 
sake, don't make so much noise. 
What will the neighbors think?” 

(Willie howls as loud as he 
can.) 

“Listen, dearie, don't cry. 
Please don't cry. Mama doesn't 
intend to whip you. No, indeed, 
mama wouldn't hurt her sweet 
boy for all the world. Stop, 
darling, poor little frightened fel- 
low! There, there, now.” 

“Pm hungry." 

*Bless his heart, he says he is 
hungry. What shall mama get 
for you, dear? Some bread and 
butter with a little honey ?" 

*No, I want some chocolates." 

*We haven't any, Willie. You 
ate the last this afternoon. Wont 
an orange do?" 

“No.” 

“How about a nice dish of 
pineapple with a big piece of 
sponge cake?” 

“I hate pineapple.” 

“Wouldn’t a nice thick slice of 
mince pie taste good?” 

“I say I want chocolates !” 

“Then you shall have some, 
dear, if you wont cry any more, 
Papa, it seems too bad to make 
you go outdoors after you have 
gotten comfortable for the even- 
ing, but I guess you'll have to 
run down to the drug store and 
buy a pound of sweets for mama's 
little starved lamb.”—Newark 
News. 


you 


His Blundering Way 

Nan—tThe trouble in trying to 
entertain Clarence is his painful 
bashfulness. ^ After you have 
talked yourself out there comes 
the inevitable awkward pause—" 

Fan—A wkward pause? I should 
say so! Why, if he even so much 
as touches your hair it all comes 
tumbling down!—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


Mollified 

An almost totally bald gentle- 
man, dining one day in a restau- 
rant, called out in anger, “Waiter, 
there's a hair in my soup." 

The waiter was a tactful man, 
and he replied, *Ah, ze magneefi- 
cent hair! Undoubtedly from 
monsieur's head !" 


JUNE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 


An engineering institute of 

the very highest rank, in the 

heart of the progressiveSouth. 

Advanced courses in Mechan- 

ical, Electrical, Textile and* 
Civil Engineering, Engineer- 

ing Chemistry, Chemistry and 

Architecture. Extensive and 

new equipment of Shop, 

Mill, Laboratories, etc. 

The demand for the 
School's graduates is much 
greater than the supply. 
Dormitories. Cost reasonable. 

For illustrated Catalog, ad- 
dress, 


K. G. MATHESON, LL.D. 


President 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


GEORGIA SCHOOL 


A 


Bingham School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 


Established 1793. 


A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, in 
the country. A location famous 
for safety, health and beauty. 
Strong graduate faculty of 
Christian men, giving constant 
andindividual attention. Mili- 
tary discipline, firm yet affec- 


JJ tionate. Outdoor life, with 
Tennis and other healthful 
sports, Hazing abhorred. Bible, 
Physical Culture and fine Penman- 


Ful Classical, 


ship specialties. 
HA Music 


Commercial, Scientific and 
Courses. Small classes. Terms reasonable. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 


PRESTON LEWIS CRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 30 


THE CITADEL 


The Military College of South Carolina 


Charleston, S. C. 


Designated by the War Dept. as one of the honor 

military schools of the United States, Its graduates 

qualify for U.S. Army commissions, Thor- 

ough academic courses of study. Com- 

plete equipment. Nominal tuition fee. For 
catalogue, address Department A. 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


370 Boysfrom 45 States Last ses- 
‘sion. Largest Private Academy 
inthe South. Boysfrom 10to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 

-\ Academies, or Business, 
1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure bracing mountain air 
of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring 
waters. Military training 


develops obedience, health, 


m/manly carriage. Fine shady 

- lawns, gymnanam, swimming 

pool and athletic park. Daily 

- drills. Boys from homes of re- 

Z" finementonly desired. Personal 

Individual instruction by our Tutot. 

ial System. Academy fifty years old. New $100,000 

barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire - proof, 
Charges $360. Handsome catalog free. Address: 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., PRINCIPAL, Staunton, Va. 


MUSIC BUILDING 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music, Charlotte, N. C. 

With its $250,000 buildings, its large faculty 

A of university-trained specialists, and its beau- 

tiful suburban location, midway between 

Hi h-Grade Asheville and Pinehurst, New York and 

Co Í Florida, this College ranks with best col- 

ege or leges for women, North or South. A. B. 

Women and Elective Graduate Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression. Write for catalogue. 


CHARLES B. KING, President. 


LÀ LJ LÀ 
Virginia 
Select School 
for Girls 


Patronage From 
Many States 


Institute — 


home college for the higher Al b B C li EUFAULA, And the much-flattered diner | Pee — 
culture of - > 
tion. edi rm SOTA. posue Tone ra abama renati to ege, ALA. smiled blandly and remarked,| This school has an ideal location —altitude of 1900, feet with a cli- 
i ( m lone ` . >. : * E imi that s (ille, N. C. S tiful, 
"dni PEE a woe Mie oar M EUR Open fires. Electric lights. Total expense “Ah, well, accidents will happen !” | Mit tour-story brick and Aeae building contains 165 rooms with 
MR. E. G. BUFORD, Regent. MRS. E. G. BUFORD, President. for year, $200. For catalogue, address —Tit-Bits. all modern equipments. University and Conservatory trained teach- 


THOS. G. WILKINSON ers. Music school of 200 pupils, with 28 new pianos. Fine Art De. — - 


That ór Note partment. Board and regular course $200 to $300. For Catalog address 
Southern Female College Miss Prim—I want a husband Pres. J. T. HENDERSON, M.A., Box 115, Bristol, Virginia. 
Ideal College Home, after highest Virginia 


feat College Mosse, tee ett Viry who will be easily pleased. 
ards. Socia aining. Five buildings . " 
with gymnasium. Regular a cial Miss ‘Grouch—That’s the kind 


courses, Music, Art, Elocution. you'll get.— Life. 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., Petersburg,Va., Box 200 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Term begins Sept. 8th, 1910. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
296 students from 33 States past session. Terms Moderate. Enter 
any time. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


WARD SEMINARY For Girts and Young Women 


46th year. Seminary and Special Courses. College Preparation. 
Conservatory of Music. 175 Boarding Pupils. Complete appoint- 
ments. City advantages. Outdoor sports. Delightful climate. For 


cru ape J. D. BLANTON, LL. D., President. 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


Converse College 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Explained 
*She talks twice as much as the 
other girls I know." 1 à 
“Yes—she has a double chin." e: —— 
—Cleveland Leader. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


MUSIC ART 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. 


College for Women 


Grants the degrees of A. B. and A. M. Departments of Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, etc. Well-equipped buildings. Out-of-door 
exercise, Beautiful location. Catalogue on request. - Address 

E. E. MCCLINTOCK, A. B., President, Box A. 


Near the Blue Ridge. No malaria. 
ROBT. P. PELL, Litt. D., President 
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Roosevelt's Home Coming March 


Written Especially for the June Issue of UNCLE REMUS' S HOME MAGAZINE 


REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE 


UNCLE 


LOUIS MAURICE 


by. 


March and Two Step, 
March and Two Step etc. 
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BEST NEW NOVELS | 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


The Day of d uls 


“THE DAY OF EX f* 
SOULS may hot be » * 
the great American 
novel, but it comes 
nearer to being that 
than any other novel 
that has yet been 
written. 

"For those who 
would read of the 
realities of existence, 
who revel in the pic- 


A New Novel 
By OCTAVE THANET 
Author of ** The Man of the Hour." 


Byinheritance 


A ripe, many-sided, illuminative 
novel of American life to-day, 
dealing with one of the most seri- 
ous of our national problems. The 


"m cai turesque and dra- 
book, abounds in rich humor, and | matic, but who de- H 
the incidents stir with their reality gear e 2 $ 
and intensity. A big book, | effect; for those with d 
worthy of the author, worthy of | appreciation of how 
; the best of us would 
America. have the substance rather than the shadow and fiction that 
has the joys and sorrows, the struggles and laughter of life 
. : rather than the sugar pills of romance—for these THE DAY 
Pictures by Franklin Booth and Thomas Fogarty OF SOULS is the great book." —Chicago Daily Journal. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid Illustrated by PAUL MEYLAN. $1.50 postpaid 
By ELLERY H. CLARK Harold MacGrath's Most Charming Book | 
A Splendid Hazard 
The Carleton Case A Present Day Adventure Tale 2] 
^d 
By HAROLD MACGRATH ý 


Around the lives of two men Mr. 
Clark has woven a story of tremen- 
dous interest. Dramatic, tense, pow- 
erful, it pictures a phase of modern 
life that lends itself admirably to the 
uses of the novelist. 


Author of “The Goose Girl’ 
Harold MacGrath has done it again. 


America's most popular writer of romance 
rings twelve every time. And this time he 
has really outdone himself. In his new ro- 
mance figures a great-grandson of Napoleon 
—real or most plausibly invented. It is redo- 
lent of the incomparable Corsican. The glory 
and glamour of Napoleonic legend are about 
it from. the first charming moment when 
Fitzgerald, the young American journalist, 
comes on Laura Killigrew in Paris by Napo- 
leon’s tomb. 


There is a strong love interest; 
and the spell of mystery is most 
alluringly cast. 


“The story as a whole is a lively one, with 
abundant action; and it may be commended 
as of interest and force to entertain any 


Author of ‘‘Loaded Dice" 
one." — Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated in color by Harrison Fisher and Howard Chandler ' 


! Pictures by George Brehm. $1.50 postpaid Christy. 12mo,cloth. $1.50 postpaid 


Outdoor Love and Adventure 


The Danger Trail 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


A Great Story of the Making of an American 
By HENRY RUSSELL MILLER 


The Man Higher Up 


Is there anything in life more 


sorbing. 


NEW YORK @ 
34 UNION SQUARE GÈ 


$1.50 postpaid 


its 


interesting than to see a man grow? 
Bob McAdoo grows from tene- 
ment-waif to newsboy, millhand, 
ward-leader, party-boss, mayor of 
the city, governor of 
Every stage of the process is ab- 


the state. 


A modern American city, with 
its great factories, its forests of 
belching smoke-stacks, its tower- 
ing public buildings, 
homes, its “practical politics", is 
the scene, with a man who seems 
at first made all of steel himself in 
the foreground. 

In his upward struggle he finds 
a woman who, like himself, rises 
from selfish aims, and their love 
for each other proves mutually in- 
spiring and refining. 

Illustrated by M. LEONF BRACKER, 


stately 


;' THE © BOBBS-MERRILL (| COMPANY 


AS | 


The scene of the story is laid in the 
Canadian Northwest. It has to do 
with the adventures of a young rail- 
road civil engineer who has been sent 
from Chicago up in the country of 
the great snows to build a railroad to 
Hudson Bay. On the night of his 
arrival he meets a young woman who 
leads him into ambush where he is 
mysteriously attacked. From this on 
the story is an unceasing and thrilling 
narrative of love and adventure. Begin- 
nimg with the scene at the Chinese 
chop suey parlor and ending at the 
House of the Red Death, there is 
never a moment that isn't breathless 
with interest. THE DANGER TRAIL 
will ix Mr. Curwood's reputation for 
all time among lovers of outdoor love- 
and-adventure stories. 


With Striking Pictures by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL, $1.50 postpaid 


| } 


INDIANAPOLIS 
9-11 W. WASH. ST. 


MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


The Girl From 
His Town 


A New Sort of Love Story 


The Great Laughing Success 


When a Man Marries 


THE NOVEL 
From Which Was Made the Play 
SEVEN DAYS 


By MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


Author of ‘‘The Man in Lower Ten’’ 


d ''The Circular Stai X . . : 
m Vici e ain In this altogether charming and delightful love 


“So jolly it would make a 
grouch smile like a Billiken.”’ 
—Cleveland Leader. 


story Miss Van Vorst has taken the young man 
out of a Montana mining town and dropped him 


Sch a roflicking, rattling, down unceremoniously in the midst of London's 


rampant story has not hitherto 
been found in the English 
language.” 


smart set. “There he sees and hears and meets 
Letty Lane, the reigning comic opera success. It 
is she who is The Girl from His Town. A 
clever and dashing story that will add to Miss 


—Pittsburg Press. 


“The merriest, happiest, 
most entertaining story in 
many a day.” 

— Washington Post. 


Van Vorst's already brilliant reputation and win 


for her thousands on thousands of new readers. 
With more than 50 pictures, some 
in full color, by 


HARRISON FISHER and MAYO 
BUNKER. $1.50 postpaid 


Pictures by F. Graham Cootes and Paul Meylan 
$1.50 postpaid 


What Critics Say Regarding This Great Novel by the By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
Author of “Hearts Courageous”, “The Author of **The Making of Bobby Burnit’’ 


Castaway”, etc. 
The Early Bird 
“A good story-teller is Hallie Erminie Rives."—Xa»sas City 


Star. Mr. Chesters latest story recalls the juicy old 


“An enthralling story of love and mystery.”’—Boston Globe. 
“Altogether a brilliant performance.’’—Nashville American. 


“It sets for its author a new standard.?'—G»and Rapids News. us ahdht a wis inda d | h 
* Breathing the very odor of incense, glowing with the rain- ying doen Sawer yas Ld bar atid 
bow tints of gardens and kimono, gay with the sound of tink- more you beat them the better they’ll be. To be 
. H 343] L . E * . . 
ling instruments. “—Portland Express. sure there isn’t any dog in it, but there is a girl, and 
The author's best novel.’’—Baltimore News. thor Soi uci s Waive BE keane e n | 
“Moves logically through a succession of situations of close g rees and. the value 
) g y ug € à A 
dramatic sequence and high emotional quality.” —St. Louis Star. of both is enhanced by robust treatment. 
“To the most important theme that she has yet undertaken, Hallie ic 1 7 r1 : 
Erminie Rives has brought a brimming enthusiasm." — Ohio State Sam hie; is in love with the girl, and he also 
Journal. wants the walnut grove that he may steal a mar 
"Mrs. Wheeler's style is graceful, her spirit is blithesome, and her : A E y rch 
outlook broad and all-embracing.”—Philadelphia Record. on his competitor. Naturally, he cannot be looking 
"Up-to-the minute in timeliness."— Pittsburg Leader. 3 
"Unhackneyed and original, The Kingdom of Slender Swords is un- after both at the same moment, and this hurts the 
1 Jo c r” y T , 5 , - e H . 
questionably the author's best work. —JIndianapolis Star. girl S pride with as good results as are predicted in 
The man or woman who wishes to be transported to other scenes 
and to be consumed for a time in a closely woven plot will find here a the proverb. 
book of the desired variety.” — Chicago Tribune. T ure . P 
“The Kingdom of Slender Swords is far — of the author’s other The readers interest is caught up and carried 
zels i litude of int t in brilliant iting.” —Chic . .: eae See . 
DELE M. TIE dd i pad Mud gd lightly, rapidly forward from incident to incident in a 
most agreeable fashion with surprises at every turn. 


“A colorful tale that lacks neither variety nor excitement.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Pictures by A. B. Wenzell. $1.50 postpaid Illustrated by Arthur William Brown. $1.50 postpaid 


By MRS. WILSON WOODROW 
Author of “The Silver Butterfly” 


FOR COMMENCEMENT 


The Crowning Success 


NEW YORK 


34 UNION SQUARE 


The Beauty 


How a beautiful woman rebels, how 
she gets her freedom and her right to 
prove that she has something more than 
beauty, how her husband learns her great 
worth and she his lovableness, only Mrs. 
Woodrow must tell. She does it with 
great brilliancy, sparkle and vivacity. 

This story of New York is full of 
humor, charm and color and moves with 
rapidity and unerring certainty to a strik- 
ing and happy climax. The Beauty is a 
House of Mirth, lacking the ugly shadow 
of tragedy, and having a humor and a wit 
unknown to Mrs. Wharton’s success. 


“Entertaining and clever.” — Boston 
Journal. 

“A crisp, smart story.” — Chicago Ex- 
aminer. 

“Written with racy humor.” —New 


York World. 
Pictures by Will Grefe. $1.50 postpaid 


P 


HarrisonFisher'sAmericanBeauties 


‘Twenty-one pictures in full color by Harri- 
son Fisher. Decorations by Earl Stetson 
Crawford. Size 9x11, jacket in full color and 
gold, cloth, boxed, $3.00 postpaid. 


The Christy-Riley Books 


Riley Roses 

James Whitcomb Riley's poems on the Queen of 
Flowers. Illustrated in full color by Howard Chand- 
ler Christy. Decorations by Franklin Booth. 7x9 
inches, boxed, cloth, $2.00 postpaid. Red English 
leather, $3.00 postpaid. 


Home Again With Me 


With 44 pictures in color, by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Decorations by Franklin Booth. 8vo, cloth, 
boxed, $2.00 postpaid. Red English leather, $3.00 
postpaid. 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 


With 19 picturesin color by Christy. Regular Edition. 
8vo, cloth, boxed, $2.00 postpaid. Special DeLuxe Edi- 
tion in Red English Leather, $3.00 postpaid. Author's 
Edition, with photogravure illustrations, 4to, $5.00 


postpaid, Limited Autograph Edition each copy numbered and signed, net, $10.00 postpaid. 


Out to Old Aunt Mary's 


With 20 pictures in color by Howard Chandler Christy. 8vo, cloth, boxed, $2.00 postpaid. 


Red English Leather, $3.00 postpaid. 
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*Tt?^s Clear Because It’s Pure" 


HE term “pure grape juice" may be very broadly and yet truly used. Extracts of the 

| grape skins and seeds as well as of the pulp may be called “pure grape juice”; fibre 
and sediment that come from the grape itself cannot be classed as foreign matter. 
Probably all bottled grape juices are pure in the sense that they contain nothing that 


does not come from the grape. 


UT when we say Walkers Grape Juice is pure we mean more than the common 
standard. of purity;—we mean a new kind of purity that excludes everything but the 
clear, brilliant juice of ripe Concord grapes. ‘The tannin that comes from over- pressed 

seeds and skins and that gives other grape juices their puckery after-taste and cloudy 


appearance is kept out by Walker Purity. 


The purplish sediment and soapy opaque look that 
are typical of ordinary grape juices are entirely absent 
from Walker's. 

Instead, Walker's Grape Juice has a rich, full, smooth 
flavor devoid of the slightest astringency. It is clear, 
brilliant and glowing; when held to the light it radi- 
ates the deep translucent tone of a ruby. Turn a bottle 
upside down and no sediment 
falls from the bottom. It does 
not discolor teeth, lips or tongue. 

The purity of Walker's Grape 
Juice gives it greater charm for 
the eye as well as for the palate. 
Used plain or in any of the 
Walker beverage recipes, it pre- 
sents, by reason of its rich color 
and brilliant clarity, an appear- 
ance that embellishes the social 
function, tempts the invalid and 
adds to its refreshing effect ‘on 

se mr the thirsty and fatigued. _ 
lemonade: then add one pint Walker’s Grape ione beinga 
Serve very cold m dainty | purely natural beverage, makes 
referred, It is delicious | the ideal outdoor drink; espe- 
co Papal the cially appropriate to the next- 


GRAPE JUICE 
LEMONADE 


to-nature summer season. At porch parties, picnics, 
motor outings, boating trips, Walker’s is the most satis- 
factory thing that you can serve. Not only does its 
natural fruit flavor refresh, but its high food value makes 
it invigorating and sustaining against 
enervating heat, while its mild fruit 
acids have a very beneficial effectron 
the stomach. 

Write for the Walker Recipe Book 
and learn how to make many delicious 
drinks and dainty desserts with 
Walker’s Grape Juice—Grape Mint 
Cup, Grape Juice Punch,Grape Juice 
Glace, Grape Juice Sherbet and many 
others. The clearness, rich color and 
smooth flavor of Walker’s gives to all 
beverages and dishes made with it an 
attractiveness impossible with ordi- 
nary cloudy, bitter juices. 

Your grocer and your druggist have 
Walker’s Grape Juice in quart and pint 
bottles, and smaller sizes. It is served 
at soda fountains. Walker’s 1s always 
bottled in the Ten-Pin Bottle. 

Write to-day for the Recipe Book. 


The “Ten Pin” Bottle 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY, North East, Pennsylvania 
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